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Art. I. Substance of the Speech of Francis Jeffrey, Esq. delivered at 
the Public Dinner given at Edinburgh to hn Hume, Esq. M. P.on 
Friday, the 18th November, 1825. Edinburgh, A. Constable and Co. ; 
London, Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 1825. 


Tus brief address recommends itself to our earliest attention, not 
only as it discloses the views of an individual who occupies an in- 
fluential station among the patrons ‘of liberal opinions, but as the 
subject of it is one upon which the public and the Parliament will 
soon be required to form a deliberate and perhaps a permanent 
decision. We may presume that Mr. Jeffrey expresses the senti- 
ments of Mr. Hume, and of those of his friends, by whom the 
repeal of the Combination Laws was supported, as well as of 
the assembly before whom this speech was delivered, and at. whose 
unanimous request it has been published. 

Of the independence and public spirit of the members of the 
Scottish bar, and the citizens of Edinburgh generally, we are dis- 
posed to speak in terms of the highest praise; and we will do them 
the justice to say, that, in sitting in judgment upon the present 
question, they have the merit, at least, of being an impartial jury ; 
for we conceive that few, if any, of them have any direct interest in 
its decision : but we think, at the same time, that it would: have been 
desirable to have seen Mr. Hume surrounded by individuals of a 
more mercantile class, and that more practical information had 
been evinced before deciding so unequivocally on a measure, re+ 
garding which a great diversity of opinion exists among the best- 
informed statesmen, and in which the interests of trade are so 
vitally involved. 

It is admitted, on all sides, that at the present juncture consider- 
able depression and embarrassment pervade the commercial and ma- 
nufacturing community,—that the silk trade is on the brink of ruin, 
— that the price of the raw material of our cotton manufactures has 
fallen, while that of the manufactures themselves has advanced, from 
a cause altogether novel, — that in several districts of England and 
Scotland property is‘as insecure as it is any where in Ireland, — 
that machinery is rusting from being unemployed, — and that 
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2 Combinations of Workmen. 


bands of mechanics are at this moment subsisting upon the savings 
of past times, idle from principle, profligate from idleness, and yet 
complaining of inadequate wages; while the immense capital in- 
vested in that machinery, and which gave employment to those men, 
instead of yielding proportionate profits is, like the workmen, con- 
suming ‘the gains formerly acquired. 

This is a fearful state of things; and yet, with the exception of 
what relates to the silk-trade, it is not denied that it has resulted, 
in no slight degree, from the wanton and vitiated conduct of those 
persons for whose express benefit the legislature repealed certain 
statutes, which Mr. Jeffrey characterises as ‘ unjust’ and ‘ mis- 
chievous’ restrictions on the freeaom of labour. ‘What renders 
this condition of things the more deplorable, as it respects the 
future, is, that the repeal of these laws was not an experiment 
attempted upon a limited portion of the labouring population, or 
carried through Parliament with a small majority. Had this 
been the case, Parliament, with a better grace,.could have retraced 
its steps. But it was carried with acclamation, — it was unbounded 
in its application, — it was hailed, not only as a measure of long- 
delayed. justice, but as the precursor of a new era of enlightened 
policy, by which the warkman would be admitted within the pale 
of liberty, and bound more closely and cordially to the interests of 
his employer. 

‘Never, indeed, was an act of the legislature landed more enthu- 
siastically; and never was there one that so instantaneously recoiled 


‘upon its advisers in deeds of more revolting outrage; or one, every 


clause in which might be said to operate as an encouragement to 
the contravention of the criminal code. Had we not crime enough ? 
‘Were our provincial , gaol-deliveries not sufficiently alarming, that 
a constitutional license had to be given to acts of insubordination, 
intimidation, assault, arson, and murder ? 

But what were these restrictive statutes, in abrogating which, 
such leeds of violence were hazarded? ‘They enacted, that all 
combinations to raise the rates of wages were indictable offences, 
In other words, combination was deemed so grievous: an evil in a 
country so extensively commercial as this, that the law visited it 
with fine and imprisonment. The learned gentleman therefore 
states only one .side .of the case, when he affirms, that‘ it was 
made an offence for the whole workmen to leave their employer at 
once if he refused to give the wages they required.’ Every work- 
man was left to the unshackled exercise of his own judgment. The 
Jaw could not take cognisance of his individual acts. He might 
Jeave his employer when he chose. But the moment he entered 
ito a compact with his fellow-workmen, to compel his master to 
accept those terms which he conceived would be most advantageous 
for himself or the trade, then, and not till then, the law interfered, 
and the coalition was punished. 

These restrictions, however, Mr. Jeffrey pronounces ‘ funda- 
mentally unjust in their principle, and mischievous in their oper- 
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ation,’ and the repeal of them ‘he attributes to the persevering 
exertions of the ‘honourable member for Montrose, and hails as 
‘one of the happiest and most beneficial of his many triumphs.’ 
We would willingly concede to him the first complimentary epithet, 
if he would demonstrate to us the truth of the succeeding one. 
But by what rule of reason or jurisprudence does the learned 
gentlemen arrive at this conclusion? Is not security to property 
— security to manufacturing establishments — the very ‘shibbo- 
leth of commercial policy? If the Combination Laws partook 
of the character of injustice, surely the acts af intemperance and 
violence which have followed their repeal are unjust and criminal 
in a more aggravated degree? It may be injustice to punish-a 
mariner for lighting a fire ‘in the cabin of his ship, while the ship 
is in harbour, but the security of property demands it. It may be 
injustice to. declare it felony in a boy abstracting an apple from an 
orchard, or cutting an ash-sapling in a wood, but would this kind 
of property be safe otherwise? It may be injustice to transport 
an individual for being causelessly absent from his dwelling-house 
between the time of sunset and sunrise, but the preservation of life 
and goods frequently calls such a law into operation. It is on the 
same principle, — the security of property, —that the law of 
England says a-man shalk suffer death for breaking a stocking 
frame. If we are to continue a manufacturing nation, tranquillity 
in the manufacturing districts, and the most perfect security of 
property, are indispensable. The laws, therefore, which boniddie 
to these objects, — which subject no individual, however humble, to 
pecuniary loss, — which limit not the exercise of any man’s in- 
genuity, nor the rewards of his industry, — which: shield the well- 
disposed, and punish the machinations of the incendiary, cannot be 
‘ fundamentally unjust.’ | 
When we say that the statutes against combination had no ten- 
dency to depress wages, — that they did not diminish the average 
amount of the artisan’s earnings, — that they left him per se free as 
air to exercise his calling according to his judyment, and employ 
his information and his talents as he pleased, we only echo the 
sentiments of Mr. Jeffrey himself. What are his words? * The 
simple doctrines of political economy,’ says he, ‘ demonstrate the 
utter impossibility of any set of labourers permanently getting either 
more or less than their fair share of wages by any contrivance 
whatever, and the perfect inefficacy of combination to increase that 
share.’ This truth must be obvious to the most ordinary capacity. 
All the combinations in the world cannot raise wages one fraction 
above their natural level, for if they should do so apparently, the 
weekly or: monthly increase which the workman receives is only a 
portion of that sum, — or, rather, of those profits, — which he idly 
wasted during his cessation from labour. He must eventually be 
a loser by this forced advance. When, therefore, combination 
ean ouily prove hurtful to the interests of the labourer, when it can 
only have the effect of rendering property unsafe and trade pre- 
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carious, if not ruinous, we are at'a loss to conceive why laws made 
to repress such a practice, even though. rigorous in their enactments, 
should be so unhesitatingly stigmatised. : 

We are not, however, defending: ‘ restrictions upon labour.’ 
We wish trade, labour, genius, to flourish and be free, but on a 
principle which is consistent with public safety, and the interests 
of the whole body-politic. The chief point in dispute is, are those 
evils, which have accompanied the repeal, of lesser enormity than 
the severities of the former laws, and is it probable that they will 
abate so as to supersede the necessity of resorting to severer legis- 
lative measures ? Mr. Jeffrey assumes the affirmative of this last 
proposition. He says they will work their own cure, that the heal- 
ing hand of time, and the returning sense of the workmen, will 
terminate those violent proceedings of which the country stands so 
much in dread. 


‘ The persons,’ ‘he observes, ‘ who betook themselves to them were 
sure to be the greatest sufferers, and, above all, it was certain, that by 
their very sufferings, they must soon be convinced of their error, and 
deterred, most probably, from ever venturing on their repetition. They 
were the errors of inexperience and ignorance, and led directly to their 
own cure. They were the natural accompaniments of a change from 
restraimt to indulgence, and were sure to pass away like a summer-storm 
on the breaking up of the bad weather. They were not the symptoms 
of any permanent distemper in the body of our labouring population, 
but merely of the seasoning fever of men new to the climate of liberty.’ 
—p.l1l. 


That a conviction of the inefficiency and injustice of combination 
may induce the workmen to return to obedience and temperate 
conduct, none can be more sincerely desirous than ourselves. But 
we are afraid that this hope will prove fallacious. The mechanics 
of these kingdoms are not ‘ new to the climate of liberty,’ nor are 
they strangers to the consequences of insubordination and crime. 
They have not yet forgotten the perilous examples of 1812, 1813, 
1820, and 1821. In various parts of England and Scotland, cessa- 
tions from work took place, especially among the cotton weavers, 
and the principal point of contention was a universal, unfluctuating, 
and standard * table of prices.” ‘The combination was carried to 
a most alarming extent; but such was the inconsistency of its mem- 
bers, and to such an extremity did they carry their obstinacy, that 
mendicity clubs, and provisional committees of pauperism were 
established; and the same men who refused to earn honestly the 
wages proffered them, submitted to every kind of suffering and 
degradation, and even accepted the alms kindly given them by those 
very employers against whom they contended, and whom they 
represented as avaricious and. pinching task-masters. 'To these 
deluded nen, and their starving families, it was an act of benevo- 
lence, on the part of the legislature, when it stepped in and 
suppressed the associations. ‘The follies and privations of the 
periods to which we allude cannot surely be effaced from the recol- 
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lections of the workmen;:and yet, neither experience nor the 
entreaties of those who call themselves their friends, nor the. remon- 
strances of others who might be supposed ito retain a kind of 
paternal influence over them, has conduced to shake their contu- 
maciousness or improve their morals. efi) ) 
But this, after all, is not to be wondered at when, the varied 
characters of those who, unavoidably, form part of the working 
classes, are considered. It is not the intelligent and‘ well-disposed 
labourer who is the most active or influential membeg of these 
combinations. Such a person almost involuntarily shrinks back 
from such scenes ; and even were he disposed to obtrude his adyice 
it would be unavailing ‘The most idle, and too frequently the 
least reputable, are the most discontented, and the readiest and the 
loudest in decrying the system by which they subsist. ‘These are 
the men who too. often possess supreme authority. with their 
brethren, and are able to blow every accidental spark of temporary 
depression into a flame. To such men, whom the strong arm 
of the old law kept in check, the repeal has opened an almost un- 
limited field for the exercise of their machinations. Formerly 
they laboured in secresy, and plotted, as it were, with an indict- 
ment about their necks. Their influence was consequently restricted, 
their measures ambiguous, and their adherents dared as_ little 
countenance their actions as they themselves durst appear con- 
spicuously at their head. But these men, the worst foes of the 
poor and: honest mechanic, are now protected by an act of the 
legislature. ‘They can hold their court, and preside in public. over 
a combination-fraternity, and, without being guilty of any infringe- 
ment of the law, can keep the minds of the workmen in a state of 
perpetual excitement, and unceasing variance with their employers. 
Mr. Jeffrey, indeed, reprobates those acts of violence with great 
eloquence; but he ascribes them ‘ not to the abolition of the Com- 
bination Laws, but to the deluszve opinions, and, above all, to the 
bad spirit which had been engendered by.their previous existence.’ 
But here, also, we are at issue with the learned gentleman. If we 
could be persuaded that this apology had any foundation in fact, or 
that the hypothesis of the workmen of. their own accord ceasing 
from their intemperate proceedings, had any foundation in_ pro- 
bability, we would be the first to congratulate the country on the 
repeal of the former laws. Admitting this for a moment to be the 
case, — admitting that their violences proceeded from the novelty 
of the situation in which they found themselves,—would it not have 
been infinitely to their advantage -if they had never found them- 
selves in such a situation at all? If they are unable to appreciate the 
privileges which they have acquired, and do not prove to the country 
that they can be. as temperate and tranquil when unrestrained by 
coercive laws, as they were while such. laws were in fotce, what 
then ?— We must either submit to their violences or suppress 
them! Is this nation so feeble, or so desperate, that we must 
choose the first alternative ? oat 
B 3 
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Nevertheless, we would not here too nicely enquire into the cause 
of these ‘disorders, if we could place any reliance on the assurance 
that is made, that they will speedily terminate, without farther 
interposition on the part of the legislature. Where is there a 
symptom of this? At this hour, in various places, the spirit, stalks 
abroad'as alarmingly as ever. In some parts, it is true, temporary 
obedience has been restored ; but we fear, that so far from the ‘ sea- 
soning fever,’ as Mr. Jeffrey calls it, being over, the present 
tranquillity proceeds only from exhaustion. ‘The calm interval is 
only that short and hectic slumber: that intervenes between the 
paroxyms. For two years nearly every town in the empire has 
been the ‘seat of these lawless proceedings. Among all orders 
and descriptions of operatives the same temper has manifested 
itself, modified less or more by local circumstances, or the paucity 
of numbers. And what is most to be lamented, as it demonstrates 
what a slight portion of justice mingles with their motives, is, that 
those classes, who are paid the highest wages, are the most auda- 
cious in their conduct, and the most stubborn in refusing the con- 
ditions of their employers. The colliers and cotton-spinners are 
a less numerous body, and earn much higher wages than the cotton- 
weavers, and yet, of all the classes, these have been the most obdu- 
rate, and the most criminal in their proceedings ! Here, therefore, 
is evidence that reasonable wages are not the desideratum. This 
simple fact demonstrates the existence of feelings which no acts of 
conciliation, no tenderness on the part of the legislature, no per- 
suasion on the part of their friends, nothing, in short, but the law, 
can controul. | 

Our statesmen, we are afraid, have not well considered the 
dilemma in which they have placed the parties, on whom they 
have conferred such privileges. By the former law combin- 
ation was illegal, — by the present it is legalised. Threats and 
acts of intimidation and violence, indeed, as heretofore, are cog- 
nisable by the statutes. But in permitting the workmen to 
form associations, —to meet, and deliberate, and condemn, and 
resolve, —is the legislature aware that it has put a sword into their 
hand, but has interdicted the use of it? It has given them the 
power: of .convoking diets, holding committees, framing laws, ad- 
mitting members, and issuing mandates, but has refused them the 
privilege-of enforcing a single decree. This is like granting to a 
company the exclusive right of pursuing a particular business, but 
restraining it from recovering its debts in a court of law. The 
consequence is, the workmen assume the powers which the 
legislature withheld, and usurp the prerogative of coercing refrac- 
tory members, although by so doing they run the hazard of losing 
their charter. Is it to be supposed, that so long as the workmen 
are allowed to assemble, and enter into resolutions to work only at, 
a specified price, or that so long as a minority of the trade, or a 
mere faction of that trade, can so meet and adopt such resolutions, 
that this minority, or this faction, will not find means of enlisting a 
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eonsiderable proportion of their brethren into the combination ? 
This faction. we shall suppose eventually becomes the majority ; 
but further than.a.smali majority we shall. likewise suppose it never 
reaches. How will these associated workmen act? Will it. not 
wound their feelings and ruffle their tempers to see the minority,. 
perhaps from poverty, perhaps from. principle, thwarting their 
measures, and standing as it were in the gap between them and. 
their imaginary triumph over their employers? Most assuredly it 
will, Human nature must have its sway, and its. ruder sensibilities 
operate with most force in the lowliest life. The honest part of the 
majority will of course endeavour to persuade the recusants; the 
vicious. part will try to intimidate them. If the former fail, family- 
feuds will be. engendered ; and if the bravadoes of the latter are 
unsuccessful, they will. proceed to carry their threats: into. effect 
Nothing can be more natural; and we fear not contradiction when 
we say that to this source alone, ninety-nine out of the hundred 
acts of outrage which have been perpetrated, could easily be traced. 


‘Much better had it been if the legislature in legalising these 


public combinations had given their members the powers of 
a chartered company, —a complete jurisdiction over every mem- 
ber of the particular trade, and the right of enforcing every order to 
work or strike as they might determine. In this way we would have 
seen the disputes of ihe workmen settled in a court of equity, — the 
refractory compelled by an injunction of that court to be obedient 
at the hazard of starvation, — instead.of by the bludgeon-code of 
waylaying and assassination. | | 

If Mr. Jeffrey has misapprehended the cause of these disorders, 
and displayed little of his usual acuteness in his anticipations of 
their se/f-suppression, he is even less fortunate in his mode of cure. 
We give him credit for comprehending the symptoms patholo- 
gically, but as to. his. mode of treatment, if we were disposed to. 
characterise it, which we, are unwilling to do, we would call to 
our assistance one of the. inimitable works of Le Sage. . Im pro- 
posing certain rules, which he is desirous should be impressed 


on the minds of the labourers, he suggests the following as a remedy 
for the evil of obstinate combination: 


‘ Finally, I would beg leave to suggest, that it would be of infinite 
advantage to the workmen, both as giving efficacy to such. occasional 
combinations as may be necessary, and as preventing that necessity. by 
the perpetual presence of an effectual check to injustice.on either side, 
if workmen would generally instruct themselves in the exercise of. more 
than one trade or branch of industry. In all the simpler and most nu- 
merous branches, this might be effected, I am persuaded, with the 
greatest facility ; and the result would be, that when’ a.workman left 
ene occupation, from a conviction that the wages, in it. were below the 
proper or general standard, he could scarcely fail, if that were the 
fact, to find more advantageous employment in that other to'which 
he might. then: at once, betake himself; while, on the other hand, if 
Rimsster was. left.by his workmen, combining to, ask what wasireally:too 

igh arate of wages, he might instantly supply their places: with other 
B 4 
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skilled workmen, whom a very slight and temporary advance would im- 
mediately draw from their actual employments.’ — pp. 14, 15. 


We have seldom seen any proposition coming from so high a 
quarter, that more slightly bears the impress of those talents 
which are so generally, and we will add, so justly, ascribed to the 
writer. It strikes directly at the root of all improvement in me- 
chanics and handicraft, the elementary source of which is the 
restriction of mind to one particular, or at least, one ascendant 
avocation. Into what branches of trade would the learned gen- 
tleman introduce his improvement?) We know of none, where the 
workman of superior excellence in one branch, is particularly con- 
versant with any other; or where he who is the most inferior, the 
worst paid, and the most liable to dismissal and privation, is not 
generally a lecturer and an available assistant in many. In short, 
it is proverbial, that wherever you find an individual practising 
two trades he is sure to be an inferior workman; and he is rarely 
a degree, in point of condition, above the independence of a 
pauper. In case of cessation, the suggestion, if practicable, would 
be of no avail, and if available in some professions would cer- 
tainly prove disadvantageous to.the workmen themselves. 

Of a far different kind are the almost prophetic admonitions of 
the subjoined extract. Every one who reads it must feel that ‘it 
emanates from the heart. It speaks home to the passions of the 
deluded individuals, in a tone of ardent and yet generous reproof, 
which we are sure none of those who are alive to their own inter- 
ests and to the duties which they owe to their country and their 
kind will peruse unmoved. 


‘ The worst and most fatal aggravation of the crimes of which I 
have been speaking, is, that they tend to bring disgrace and discredit on 
the whole of those important classes; and expose millions of deserving 
individuals to the imminent hazard of having their hard-won liberties 
again taken away, for the guilt and misconduct of a few thousand un- 
deservers. Ihave already said, and every one that lives in society must 
be aware of the fact, that the frequency and extent of the shameful out- 
rages to which I have alluded have so much disgusted and alarmed 
many good and reasonable men, as to make them doubt of the policy of 
the late abolition of the laws against combination, and to lend no un- 
favourable ear to the suggestions which are so eagerly made for their 
re-enactment, as to make them fear, in short, they had judged too 
favourably of the sense and virtue of the lower orders in general, and 
almost to make them believe that they are still unfit to be trusted with 
what cannot be denied to be their rights. 

-© For my own part, I cannot part so easily with opinions that are so 
necessary to my comfort, and to all my happy anticipations for my 
country. I believe that this crisis is but temporary —that the authors 
of the criminal acts that disgrace it are but few — and that their influence 
arises altogether from the transitory excitement which is inseparable 
fromthe newness of liberty, and cannot continue long after it has become 
familiar. But I can have no assurance that this will be the belief or 
opinion of the legislature, or the majority of the country; and it is 
impossible to deny, that a little longer continuance, and a little greater 
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excess of these disorders, will make it difficult for any one to maintain 
this belief, or adhere to these opinions.’— pp. 19, 20. 


We wish we could speak so favourably of all the precepts which 
the learned gentleman has embodied in his address. We are not 
hostile to the liberties of our hamble countrymen when we say that, 
as a body, they are not morally ripe for the due-exercise of the im- 
portant privileges which they have had conferred on them. .- Yet 
we do. not mean to insinuate that we are prepared to wish for the 
re-enactment, in their original shape, of those laws which have been 
recently repealed. All counter-revolutions are injurious when they 
attempt to restore things exactly to their former state. Allowance 
must be made for the feelings which have been generated, and the 
ideas which have grown up in the minds of the workmen during 
this period of Saturnalian liberty which they have enjoyed. Conces- 
sions should not be demanded from one side only. If the work- 
men should be prevented from combining together for the purpose 
of raising their wages, the masters should be prevented from com- 
bining together in order to depress them. Combination on either 
side tends to create that most odious of all nuisances in a free state 
—monopoly; and if it be rendered illegal on one side, it should 
be made equally unlawful on the other. 

We are friendly to the principle of free labour. Every man 
should undoubtedly enjoy the right and the power of carry- 
ing his skill and industry to the best market he can find. 
But we cannot admit that labour is free, when it is obliged to 
conform itself to the arbitrary, and often extravagant rules, 
laid down by a confederacy of workmen. It is well known that, 
in many cases, numbers of individuals have felt aggrieved by 
being compelled to join associations and to abandon theit em- 
ployments, so long as the rulers of these rude assemblies thought 
fit to persevere in a course of hostility and defiance against their 
employers. We would have no power lodged in any quarter, 
which could thus iaterfere with the labour of any working man, 
and dictate to him when he may continue, and when he should 
suspend it. It is not merely the petty tyranny thus exercised 
that is most mischievous on these occasions, but the demoral- 
ising habits which even a few days’ absence from occupation pro- 
duces among men of industrious habits. The true principle of 
free labour is to let every individual make the best use he can of 
his particular handicraft; that principle is not promoted, on the 
contrary, it is violated, by allowing a few, or eyen a number of 
discontented men to lay down the law for the rest. We say, 
therefore, let combination be made criminal on all sides; for, 
wherever it is permitted, it is wholly inconsistent with that fair 
competition which the constitution of the country loves, and which 
is essential to its commercial freedom and prosperity. 
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Art. II. 1. An Autumn in Greece; comprising Sketches of the 
Character, Customs, and Scenery of the Country; with a View of 
its present. critical State. In Letters addressed to C. B. Sheri- 
dan, Esq, By H. Lytton Bulwer, Esq. To which is subjoined, 
Greece to. the Close of 1825; by a Resident with the Greeks recently 
arrived. 8vo. pp. 349. London, Ebers. 1825, 


2. A Picture of Greece in 1825; as exhibited in the personal Nar- 
ratives of James Emerson, Esq., Count Pecchio, and W. H. Hum- 
phreys, Esq., comprising a detailed Account of the Events of the late 
Campaign, and Sketches of the principal Military, Naval, and Poli- 
tical Chiefs. 2 Vols. S8vo. London, Colburn. : 1825. 


3. Select Views in Greece. By H. W. Williams, Esq. Hurst, 
Robinson, and Co. London; and A. Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 
1825. 


Messrs. Bulwer, Emerson, Pecchio, and Humphreys seem to 
be all pretty well agreed, that the prospects of the Greeks are 
at this moment in a most lamentable condition. So long as 
they had. to contend against their former oppressors, the Turks, 
alone, they seldom failed to sustain their title to that freedom 
for which they have so long contended; but they seem to have 
been wholly unprepared for the invasion from Egypt, conducted 
as it has been by a young and an active chieftain, and supported by 
troops that nearly equal European soldiers in discipline and 
courage. At the commencement of the present year the Greeks 
were undisputed masters of all the principal military stations in the 
Morea, with the exception of Patras; in a few weeks, we had 
almost said days, they were stripped of Navarino; they suffered 
the Egyptian to march into the heart of the peninsula, and to 
possess himself of Tripolizza, and they saw their sway speedily 
reduced to the precincts of Napoli di Romania, where it is ap- 
prehended, if vigorously attacked, that they will not be able to 
make any effectual resistance. 

The causes of these misfortunes, for such we must deem them, 
are.abundantly apparent from the publications before us. Intestine 
divisions, and personal jealousies, the bane of Greece from her 
earliest existence as a nation, have again operated with as much 
energy. as ever for her destruction. ‘That mischievous spirit of 
disunion and of base ostracism, which more than once in ancient 
times postponed the safety and honour of the country to the grati- 
fication of private animosity, has again exposed her to the arms of 
the stranger, and threatens the utter extinction of her nascent 
independence. 

We confess, however, that we are not among those who despair 
altogether of the fortunes of Greece, and we shall state the reasons 
of our hopes in a few words. While the inhabitants of Western 
Greece, the Morea, and the islands, were engaged in combatting for 
their liberties against the Sultan alone, no Christian power could 
assist the insurgents, without violating treaties by which their faith 
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was solemnly pledged to the Porte, or without giving rise to jealousies, 
if not to remonstrances, of too serious a character to be neglected 


inthe present state of European affairs. But the question as- 
sumes a new shape, when the Viceroy of Egypt, whose connection 
with the Porte is merely nominal, sends his arms into the Morea, 
with the express view of adding that country, and ultimately all 
the Greek islands, to his African dominions. No man, we suv ’ 
can be so blind as not to see that whatever stipulations the Sultan 
has made for his own sovereignty, the result will enable the 
Viceroy to declare himself independent of the Porte, if he succeed 
in his designs upon the Morea. Leaving all questions of sympathy 


with a Christian people out of our view, it may be asked, whether 


England can look on at this aggrandisement of the Pacha with 
total indifference? Is it of no consequence to her that an enter- 
prising and ambitious ruler should gain such an ascendancy in the 
neighbourhood of the Ionian isles ? Can she overlook the new in- 
fluence, which the possession of Greece would give to the Pacha in 
the Mediterranean, and the facilities which he would thus acquire 
for interrupting our trade to the Levant? Can she be ignorant that 
the thirst of empire grows with possession, and that though the 
father might be contented with planting the Crescent once more at 
Napoli di Romania, his son might, if not checked in time, acquire 
the means, and conceive the hope, of raising its fallen glories in 
India? To say, in answer to these questions, that the Pacha is the 
vassal of the Porte, and that he is only executing its lawful mandates, 
is merely putting a thin veil over the real nature of the transaction. 
Even if it were not so, yet there is in the whole of this proceeding 
a sufficient ground for jealousy and suspicion, to warrant, and in- 
deed to call for, the interposition of England, —an interposition 
which it is not improbable would have taken place before this time, 
had she not apprehended that the Egyptian expedition might have 
failed in its object. It is needless to add that two or three frigates 
manned by British seamen would chase the Egyptians and all their 
foreign recreant auxiliaries back to the Nile, and that the Greeks 
have already officially called for British protection. 

Indeed, if this good fortune be not in reserve for the Greeks, 
and if it be not accelerated by the very event which seems preg- 
nant with their ruin, we see no chance of safety forthem. The 
volumes before us conspire to paint their situation in the most 
gloomy colours. Mr. Bulwer, who was sent out with Mr. Hamil- 
ton by the Greek committee, in August, 1824, to obtain inform- 
ation as to the nature and prospects of the Greek government, 
offers a very decided opinion on the subject. 


‘ The government,’ he observes, ‘ at the time of my visit, though 
not what her friends might most wish, was certainly existing, and acknow- 
ledged. 

‘ Its defect appears to me, and probably not without reason, that it 
is formed against the nature of things in the country: the deliberative 
body which, under present circumstances, seems likely to have little. 
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weight, is given too much by the constitution. Even military promo- 
tion must undergo the approbation of the senate. 

‘ I would wish to see Greece free, but free according to her means of 
being so. | | | 

‘ Are the people sufficiently enlightened to have confidence in their 
representatives ? — otherwise, one hundred armed Mainotes have thirty 
times the strength of three hundred deputies. : 

‘ Whether Greece can, for many years, have a good government of 
her own, is a political problem that I will not attempt to solve. She 
must wade to it through much blood, and it is for her to determine if 
she prefers tranquillity under foreign protection, to a greater degree of 
independence at the price which it must cost her.’ — Introduction, 
Ppp. Vil. vili. 

Mr. Bulwer, indeed, argues, that so many inconveniences would 
devolve on any European power invested with the protection of 
Greece, and that it would require so much severity of authority to 
put down the capitani, or ‘chieftains of the country, that such a 
measure would be as disagreeable on one side, as it would be fruit- 
less on the other. To this it may be answered, that the capitani 
have been already in a great measure subdued by the Egyptian 
army, and every day which prolongs the presence of the invaders 
in the country of those chieftains, tends very materially to reduce 
their influence. As to the inconvenience which our government 
might suffer in extending her protection to Greece, we apprehend 
that, unless in the way of expenditure, it would not be important. 
The example of the prosperity of the Ionian isles, acknowledged 
as it is on all hands, would be likely to render the authority of 
England more popular, and, therefore, more efficient in the kin- 
dred states of Greece, than any other European power could ever 
expect to be. Besides, it is not to be disputed, that our protection 
would operate only to prepare and strengthen the states of Greece, 
as it is now forming the Ionian isles, for the future assertion and 
maintenance of their independence, whereas, any other protecting 
sovereignty, that we know of, would teach them only to resume the 
fetters which they have cast away. 

This question forces itself upon our attention the more strongly; 
as it cannot be doubted that the object of the Greek committee in 
Paris, is to train the people, for whom they affect so lively an inter- 
est, to a project, which they have long had in view, for placing the 
second son of the Duke of Orleans on the throne of a new eastern 
empire, which in a few years might embrace Constantinople itself 
within its precincts. It ‘was with this view that General Roche 
was sent by the Paris comimittee to Greece last year; it was in 
order to prepare public opinion for such a measure that M. de 
Chateaubriand wrote his “ Note sur la Gréce,’’ which was noticed 
in the last Appendix of this Journal. A wilder scheme certainly 
never entered into the imagination, enthusiastic as it is, even of 
M. de Chateaubriand. Nevertheless, it should be resisted in time, 
as in an age of wonders like this we are not justified in predicting, 
that a measure will not take place, simply because it is beyond the 
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reach of sober calculation. We must needs confess that very few 
precautions, with the view of counteracting the diplomacy of our 
neighbours, have been taken by the London committee. Indeed, 
we cannot look back to a single act of that committee, whieh evinces 
any thing like wisdom or well-timed activity, in rv Operations 
which it professes to direct for the promotion of the Greek cause. 
The only expedition it sent out failed. ‘The two loans which have 
been contracted under its auspices, and which. have been chiefly 
administered under its controul, have served only, from the mode 
in which they have been applied, to inflame and bring into mis- 
chievous collision the elements of discord, which were already. too 
abundant in Greece. The money thus raised has been wholly 
lost, not only to those who supplied it, but, what is still more to 
be regretted, to the great object for which it was destined. We 
accuse the committee, however, of no intentional errors in its con- 
duct : it is composed of many honourable men; but we. believe it 
would be difficult to select any number .of individuals less fitted for 
the purpose for which they constituted themselves a committee, than 
the majority of those who have taken an active share in its pro- 
ceedings. | : 
The letters of their ‘ representative’ Mr. Bulwer, as he styles 
himself, are no unfaithful reflection of the character of the com- 
mittee itself. They are written in an ambitious and desultory style, 
and contain beneath a world of words and professions very little 
practical information. The remarks which are subjoined to them 
by a late resident in Greece, are still more pompous, and. furnish 
us with no information at all. The work called §‘ An Autumn in 
Greece’ we shall therefore take the liberty of passing over, in order 
to come to Mr. Emerson’s journal, which is by far the most vivid 
and the most intelligent portion of these volumes. Count Pecchio 
and Mr. Humphreys do little more than corroborate the evidence 
which Mr. Emerson has given, while in picturesque. description and 
conciseness as well as importance of detail they do not affect to rival 
him. Indeed, the Count, with true Neapolitan facility, seems 
ready for any form of government in Greece, which might advance 
his fortunes. General Roche is his ‘ particular friend,’ and. ac- 
cordingly he insinuates, with great politeness, his wishes for a 
monarchical constitution, which might unite the Greeks under one 
head, — who perhaps might give some employment: to Count 
Pecchio. Italy and Spain have witnessed his fruitless heroism in 
the cause of liberty; hitherto he has been equally unhappy in 
Greece ; and the only decree of fate that could be propitious to 
him would be the establishment of a Bourbon and a standin 
army in the Morea. Mr. Humphreys writes under feelings of 
considerable irritation ; for the only compensation which he received 
for his services in the Greek cause, was.imprisonment and permis- 
sion to escape on board a British frigate. It is very natural, 
therefore, that he should paint the Greeks in the most odious light, 
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— he certainly does so, though not to the extent that his unmerited 
treatment would seem to justify. 

Mr. Emerson, who seems to have visited Greece without any de- 
fined purpose of mixing himself up with its affairs, landed in the 
Morea in) the latter end of March, 1825. The winter had been 
spent by the Greeks in a state of discord among themselves, and 
consequently of inactivity. This spirit of disunion, which has pro- 
duced such disastrous consequences, is sometimes referred to jea- 
jousies existing between the Moreots and the Roumeliots, the 
government being supposed by the former too partial to the latter. 
‘We apprehend that the real source of their evils lies among the 
leaders, * each of whom,’ as Mr. Emerson observes, ‘seems to have 
a separate interest of his own; and this, whether it be popular 
fame or personal aggrandizement, has always preponderated and 
been the cause of dissension.’ One of the worst effects of this petty 
rivalry of the chieftains was the insurrection of Colocotroni and 
his sons, assisted by the Moreots, against the government. ‘Their 
rebellion was not effectually quelled till towards the latter end of 
1824, and it thus prevented any attempt on the fortress of Patras, 
still in possession of the Turks, which might have been easily taken 
in the winter. During this period, Mechmet Ali, the Viceroy of 
Egypt, was making his preparations in concert with the Porte to 
reduce the Morea. ‘The troops of the Sultan it would seem were 
to penetrate it by the north, while those of the Viceroy were to 
invade it at the south. The Egyptian squadron commanded by his 
step-son Ibrahim Pacha, and consisting in all of thirty sail, an- 
chored off Modon on the 24th of February, 1825, and disembarked 
6000 soldiers, infantry and cavalry, well armed and disciplined, 
and, to their dishonour be it spoken, commanded chiefly by 
European officers. Here Ibrahim waited until he was joined 
by a reinforcement from Candia, and on the 20th of March he 
encamped with 14,000 soldiers before Navarino, one of the 
best protected ports of the Morea. The acknowledged Greek 
leaders in the Morea at this period were Conduriotti, president of 
the executive body, and his first secretary of state Mavrocordato, 
who without any right to such a rank assumed the title of Prince. 
Colocotroni and his immediate followers had been imprisoned in a 
monastery in the island of Hydra. ‘The famous Ulysses, who was 
suspected of aiming at the sovereignty of Greece, had prepared 
for himself a place of refuge in a singular cave in Mount -Parnas- 
sus, which nature and art conspired to render inaccessible to an 
enemy, and having drawn off his forces from the united army of 
Greece, confined his attentions to his own province and possessions 
in Livadia. While in this situation he held an intercourse with the 
Pacha of Negropont, which gave rise to suspicions of his fidelity 
to the cause of Greece. The motives of his conduct on this oeca- 
sion are involved in mystery, which can only be solved by suppos- 
ing that he was ready to make use of any instrument for the 
purpose of gratifying his ambition. 
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Such was the state of affairs when Mr: Emerson landed in the 
latter end of March at Clarenza, whence he proceeded through 
Elis, Arcadia, and Argolis, to Napoli di Romania, that is to say, 
from the western to the eastern coast of the Morea, * without meet- 
ing a level valley of more than a mile in circumference, with the 
exception of the little mountain-plain in which Tripolizza is 
situated.’ There are no roads in the Morea, a deficiency which 
may be felt by the invading army, while the wildness of the coun- 
try and the innumerable mountain-passes afford the Greeks many 
natural advantages, if they have the prudence and the courage to 
profit of them. Neither are there bridges in the Morea; every 
river must be forded or passed in ferries, another serious obstacle 
tothe Egyptian army. ‘To a traveller of taste, such as Mr. Emer- 
son appears to be, the country, however, presents many charms. 
From Clarenza to Gastouni he observes: 


‘ The ground, even at this early season, was covered with a profusion 
of wild and beautiful flowers, which, with the immense beds of thyme, 
that grew in every direction, loaded the air with fragrance: the only 
shrubs or trees were now and then a solitary olive, springing up amidst 
thickets of myrtles and lentiscus, which grew in abundance, and round 
their roots sprung a luxuriant crop of crocuses and acanthus. In every 
direction were browsing extensive flocks of sheep, the tinkling of whose 
bells, joined to the chirruping of grasshoppers, and the picturesque 
dress of the shepherds, who still bore the classical crook, told us, at 
once, that we were approaching Arcadia.’ — pp. 47, 48. 


Pursuing their way from Gastouni, nearly along the shore, Mr. 
Emerson and his companions were ferried over the ‘ muddy and 
turbulent stream of the Alpheus,’ and then began to enter the 
mountain-country, the scenery of which he paints with consider- 
able strength and beauty of colouring. | 


_ © Our route now, as far. as Cristena, was very fine. Hitherto we had 
been passing almost constantly along the shore, with no variety of pros- 
pect, and nothing to diversify the dull, endless plain around us: now 
turning to the left, we commenced penetrating into the heart of the 
country, by a pass in the mountains, which commanded a splendid 
prospect of the plain and villages we had just left, as well as the ro- 
mantic hills which we were entering. These hills were covered with 
magnificent forests of pines, echoing with the song of a thousand birds, 
the lively chirp of the grasshoppers, and the hum of crowds of bees 
which flew wantoning from flower to flower, amidst the beds of thyme 
and aromatic shrubs that covered the ground. The peaceful character 
of the scene was occasionally diversified by the scream of an eagle, as 
he rose from the wild rocks that raised their hoary summits above the 
surrounding pines, and soared through the sluggish clouds that lay lag- 
ging on the sky far beneath his flight. After descending those delicious 
hills, we entered upon a valley equally beautiful; along which a little 
branch of the Acheron wank like a silver thread, through groves of 
pines and olive-trees; and on this delightful spot, on a small eminence 
covered with lentiscus and fruit-trees, we gained the first sight of 
Cristena. Even this retired little valley had lately been undergoing its 
share of the miseries of war. A party of Greek soldiers, on their 
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march from Patras, had committed such ravages a few days before, that, 
on our arrival, we found the town almost totally deserted; only a few 
of the inhabitants having as yet returned from their retreats in the adja- 
cent mountains, whither they had removed their familes for security, till 
the tide of terror should have swept past. Ty 

‘ The following morning, after having, as usual, spent the night in the 
vacant apartment of a cottage, we set out for Andruzzena, which was 
about twenty-four miles distant, or as the Greeks calculate it, eight 
hours; their reckoning generally allowing three miles to an hour. Our 
route still continued through the same magnificent scenery as the day 
before, the, wildness of the scene and the peculiar character of the 
mountains strongly resembling the singular valley of Mallaverne in 
Savoy. The country, however, became gradually richer, and produced 
a greater variety of trees and plants; olives, oaks, and acacias were 
mingled in greater numbers with the hardy branches of the mountain- 
pines, and the ground was thickly covered with mastics and myrtles, 
through natural arbours of which the road frequently wound under a 
shade totally impervious to the sun-beams.’ — pp. 60—63. 


As they proceeded towards Andruzzena (the ancient Trapezus), 
the country presented a different aspect. Their road lay along 
the rocky beds of winter-torrents, through hills ‘ heaped to- 
gether in the most promiscuous confusion.’ After a tedious and 


fatiguing journey, they arrived at Andruzzena, to which distance 
had lent enchantment, but which, on anearer view, turned out, like 


most of the Greek towns, to be the abode of filth and misery. The 
travellers, however, had the good fortune to be received in the 
most hospitable manner by the Exapyos, a fine young man, of whose 


appearance and manners Mr. Emerson has given a highly graphic 
description. 


‘ His house, which was situated near the entrance of the town, con- 
sisted of two stories, the better Greek houses seldom exceeding that 
height. The lower of these was now fitted up as a prison for malefac- 
tors; and to the upper we ascended by a balcony, which ran along the 
entire front of the house, and served as a corridor to the several apart- 
ments, which had no internal communication with each other. On en- 
tering, we came into the apartment of the chief, which composed one 
half of the extent of the mansion, the remainder being divided into his 
bed-room, kitchen, and apartments for his suite. 

‘ During the few days which bad weather obliged us to remain with 
him, we had sufficient leisure to make some observations on his charac- 
ter and manners. The latter, like those of the higher orders of his 
countrymen, were decidedly Turkish. The room in which he received 
us was fitted up in complete Ottoman style, with stained-glass windows, 
inlaid ceiling, splendid carpets, mats, cushions, and numerous vases of 
gold and silver fish, On taking our seats, we were, as usual, presented 
with a chibouqué and some coffee; whilst our news was eagerly inquired 
after by our obliging host. He was about twenty-five years of age: he 
had formerly enjoyed a confidential situation under the present govern- 
ment, viz. the disposing of the forfeited Turkish lands in his province, and 
on the expiration of his commission, had obtained from the government 
his present eparchy. His dress was accurately national, but formed of the 
most costly materials, and covered with an abundance of braiding and 
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embroidery ; whilst his pistols and silyer-mounted ataghan were of ex- 
quisite design and workmanship. Though his conversation was lively, 
his manners were indolent and oriental: he reclined almost the entire 
day on a velvet cushion, surrounded by his attendants, smoking his 
chibouqué, sipping coffee, or counting over and over again the polished 
beads of his amber combolojo. Of his dress he was particularly vain, 
and received with evident pleasure all the praises which we bestowed 
upon it. On such occasions, he usually arose, set forward his elbow, 
turned out his heel, and surveying himself from top to toe, replied with 
evident complacency, “‘ Nas, té gépyud pas sivas apxetoy xadoy,” * Why, 
yes, our costume is certainly pretty.” 

‘ Our fare, during our stay, consisted of lamb, fowls, milk, eggs, and 
vegetables; and though it was Lent, our accommodating host made no 
scruple to join in our uncanonical repast. Our breakfast was, gene- 
rally, made up of curds and eggs, with a little milk and cheese; but the 
dinner was a somewhat more perplexing affair. Our table was a small 
round board, raised half a foot from the floor ; and round this we were 
obliged to squat tailor-wise; as to have stretched our limbs would have 
thrown us at rather an incommodious distance from our provisions. In 
this posture, by no means an agreeable one to the uninitiated, we were 
obliged to remain during the tedious process of a Grecian repast, which 
seldom occupied less than an hour. Our first course consisted of boiled 
rice, mixed up with yaourl or sour. curds, eggs fried and swimming in 
olive oil, and a citi dish of boiled vegetables, chopped leeks, spinage, 
sorrel, and mustard-leaves. The second, a stewed fowl stuffed with 
plum-pudding, roast lamb, and cazrare, rather an odoriferous dish, 
composed of the entrails of the salmon and cuttle-fish, fermented and 
tempered with oil. Our third remove contained milk in all its different 
preparations of curd, cheese, and runnet, various combinations of boiled, 
roast, and whipped eggs; the whole washed down with plentiful draughts 
of Samian wine, supplied by a cup-bearer, who, in proper oriental style, 
stood constantly behind the cushion of his chieftain. Our desert, as it 
was winter, consisted chiefly of oranges and dried fruit,- figs, dates, 
and raisins ; on the whole, our feasts were not only classical, but palat- 
able : and when all was concluded, a comfortable room, in which to strew 
our.beds, was a favour as acceptable as it was uncommon.’ — pp. 67—7]1. 


From Andruzzena Mr. Emerson and his friends proceeded to 
Tripolizza, which he found in a miserable state of dilapidation. - It 
was, under the Turks, the capital of the Morea; but, during the 
contest for their expulsion, it has been reduced almost to ruins. It 
is surrounded by a sort of high garden wall, and its fortifications 
consist only of a few paltry towers and a weak citadel, badly situ- 
ated. Having seldom seen those districts of the Morea so well 
described, we make no apology for presenting the reader with 
another picture of the romantic scenery through which Mr. Emerson 
passed after quitting Tripolizza. 


‘ Our road lay over, or rather down, the tremendous pass of the Par- 
thenian mountain: a narrow path, called the Bey’s Causeway, wound 
along the shelf of a terrific precipice, whilst on our left yawned a glen 
of tremendous depth, with a brawling stream toiling through its centre. 
After passing this sublime scene, which lasted for about one mile and a 
half, we entered on a small valley, which contained the ruins of a deso- 
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lated khan, and having passed it, commenced ascending the last chain 
of hills which separated us from the Gulph of Napoli. The view here was 
sublime in the highest degree; all around [were ] spread the most luxuriant 
but solitary hills; the sun was oppressively warm, and myriads of glitter- 
ing insects were sporting in his beams; a long team of camels were 
slowly winding up the steep ascent, whilst the tinkling of their bells, and 
the songs of their drivers, were softly floating down on the breeze. A 
short turn brought us in sight of the ocean; the ‘ deep dark blue 

ean,” slumbering beneath an almost breathless sky, with the high 
rock of Napoli towering amongst the eminences on its shore. In another 
hour, our view opened widely, and we had an unrivalled prospect of the 
Argolic bay, with Hydra and Spezzia on its distant entrance; whilst 
below us lay Napoli di Romania, Zerynthus, Argos, and the marsh of 
Lerna, the whole bounded by the distant chain of Epidaurus. A rapid 
descent brought us to the shore, and, in half an hour, after stowing our 
baggage on board a caique, at the little dogana of Mylos, we landed on 
the quay at Napoli. — pp. 80—82. 


The situation of Napoli di Romania is striking and beautiful ; 
but what is of more importance to the Greeks, its citadel is generally 
considered impregnable, and easily defended. They only obtained 
possession of it by blockade, and when its Turkish defenders had 
been reduced by famine to seven! The interior of the town, with 
the exception of one large square, is composed of narrow streets, 
filthy in the last degree: even of the best dwelling houses, the lower 
story is appropriated to the horses. The only trade which it enjoys at 
present is in the mere necessaries of life and in arms; with the latter 
every shop is filled. From its climate, or rather from its unclean- 
liness, its narrow streets, and its situation at the foot of a steep hill, 
which prevents the effluvia from being borne away by the air, the 
place ts subject to epidemic fevers, which every year commit dread- 
ful ravages. 

- Conduriotti, the President, and Prince Mavrocordato having pre- 
viously set out for Navarino, to resist the progress of Ibrahim, the 
remaining members of the executive remained in Napoli, through 
which a constant communication was kept up between the forces 
north of the isthmus and the camp at Navarino. The followin 

sketches of the most remarkable of those members of the executive 


and legislative bodies whom Mr. Emerson found at Napoli will be 
read with interest. 


‘The Vice-President, Botazi, a good-natured honest Spezziot, not 
overstocked with intelligence, but bearing a high character for honour 
and principles, had taken Conduriotti’s chair in the executive body, 
Cristides, an intriguing active man, acted as secretary, and the other 
members remained at their posts as usual. Of these, John Coletti, a 
physician by profession, and, as such, formerly in the pay of Ali Pacha, 
is by far the most clever and intelligent : of his sterling patriotism, how- 
ever, there are few in the Morea, or even among his own countrymen, 
who are not rather sceptical. The exactions which have been carried 
on in Roumelia by his agents, and with his approbation, have rendered 
him odious te the people whom he represents; and his intriguing spirit, 
forbidding countenance, and repulsive manners, have gained him, both 
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with the Moreots and foreigners, a character for cunning, avatice, and 
dangerous ambition, Nevertheless, his acknowledged abilities have given 
him such an ascendency with the President and the executive body, that 
he may be considered the spring of its movements. Of the other two, 
Speliotaki is a mere nobody, who would never be heard of, were it not 
for the attaching his name to the proclamations of the government ; and 
Petro Bey, the Mainote, is a good-humoured round-faced fellow, who 
seems remarkable for nothing more than his appetite and epicurism. 
Amongst the members of the legislative body, none seem to make any 
rominent figure except Spiridion Tricoupi, son to the late Primate of 
Scnebanglt representative of that town. Having been secretary to 
Lord Guilford, and a few years resident in England, he adds, to an ex- 
tensive information, a good knowledge of English. The meetings of the 
legislative body, though containing about fifty members, are usually 
taciturn, or enlivened only by colloquial discussion, Tricoupi being the 
only member who ever attempted “a speech.” It was lately proposed 
to publish their proceedings in the Hydriot Journal, but the motion was 
immediately negatived by the overpowering majority of the silent mem- 
bers. Of the other ministers connected with the administration, by far 
the most promising is Adam Ducas, Minister of War, a young man de- 
scended from one of the most ancient and honourable Greek families. I 
say promising, because, though at present almost ignorant of the duties 
of his office, he seems well aware of his deficiency, and is anxious on all 
occasions to remedy it, 
_ © But, perhaps, the most singular character amongst all the Greek 
legislators is the Minister of the Interior. His name is Gregorius Flessa, 
by profession a priest; and having, in the early part of his life, been 
steward of a monastery, (d:ais,) he is now generally known by the two 
names of Gregorius Dikaios, and Pappa Flessa. A naturally vicious 
disposition had early given him a distaste for his profession, and, on the 
commencement of the revolution, he joined the standard of his country 
as a military volunteer. Having manifested his bravery on many occa- 
sions, he was at length promoted to a command, and in several actions 
conducted himself with distinguished courage. He now totally aban- 
doned the mitre and the robe for the more congenial employments of 
the army and the state; and at length, after a series of active and va- 
Juable services, he was appointed by the government to be Minister of 
the Interior. Here, with ample means, he gave unbridled license to his 
natural disposition. His only virtue is an uncorrupted patriotism, which 
has all along marked his character, and has gained him the confidence 
of the government, whilst they despise its possessor. Such a character, 
though in an office of trust, is by no means a popular man. The scandal 
which the open commission of the most glaring immoralities has brought 
upon his original profession has entailed upon him the contempt of all 
parties, though his diplomatic abilities, if artifice and cunning may de- 
serve that name, added to his patriotism and bravery, have secured him 
the good will of the government. 

‘ Of the Minister of Justice, Teotochi, little more is known, than that 
he was obliged to abscond from the Ionian islands for some fraudulent: 
practices. The name of the Minister of the Police I have never heard, 
and from the abominable filth of the city, and the dilapidated condition 
of its streets, I fancy the office must be a sinecure. — pp. 86—91. 


We must add the description of the Cabinet : 
C2 
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‘ April 21, — I was this morning presented by the Minister of War to 
the members of the executive body. Their present residence is a very 
large Turkish house near the walls: the ground floor of which is a sta- 
ble, the second story 2 barrack, and the third, the office-bureau of the 
Grecian government, a plain small room, surrounded by a divan, and 
ornamented by a large French chart of Greece and the islands: here, 
round a plain deal table covered with papers, sat the few descendants of 
Themistocles and Epaminondas, to whom was intrusted the regeneration 
of the “ lost land of gods and godlike men.” ’—pp. 107, 108. 


During the time of Easter, the inhabitants of Napoli enjoyed 
the amusements of that festival, always the occasion of great rejoic- 
ings in the Greek church, with as much freedom and gaiety as if the 
Egyptian army had been buried in the Mediterranean. In the 
mean time the Turks rapidly approached Messolunghi, before 
which place they appeared in considerable numbers. The intelli- 
gence of these movements had the (perhaps intended) effect of draw- 
ing the Roumeliot soldiers from the defence of Navarino. They 
never co-operated cordially with the Moreots; and on hearing that 
their own homes were invaded by the Turks, they marched away 
to the assistance of their relatives and friends. ‘This proceeding 
reduced the strength of the Greeks at Navarino so considerably, 
that, although they were assisted by a portion of the fleet, and main- 
tained their station with desperate valour for several days of hard 
fighting, they were at length obliged to accede to a capitulation 
which was offered to them by Ibrahim Pacha, and which was scru- 
pulously adhered to on his part. Among the number of the slain 
on that occasion was Count Santa Rosa, an Italian exile of dis- 
tinction, who having been refused a commission, or any office worthy 
of his merit, in the Greek service, finally entered their ranks as a 
private soldier, and fell with a musket in his hand; a striking ex- 
ample, if one were necessary, to those foreigners who seek to push 
their fortunes with the Moreots. The fall of Navarino was in some 
degree avenged by the destruction dealt among the Egyptian squad- 
ron at Modon by the fire-ships of the Greeks, in the management 
of which they have shown so much dexterity and enterprize. As 
the reader frequently hears of these destructive engines of maritime 
warfare, he may not be displeased to learn some particulars of their 
construction, 


‘ The vessels usually employed for this service are old ships pur- 
chased by the government. Their construction, as fire-ships, is very 
simple; nothing more being wanted than active combustion. For this 
purpose, the ribs, hold, and sides of the vessel, after being well tarred, 
are lined with dried furze, dipped in pitch and lees of oil, and sprinkled 
with sulphur ; a number of hatchways are then cut along the deck, and 
under each is placed a small barrel of gunpowder ; so that at the moment 
of conflagration each throws off its respective hatch, and giving ample 
vent to the flames, prevents the deck being too soon destroyed by the 
explosion. 

‘ A train which passes through every part of the ship, and communi- 
cates with every barrel, running round the deck and passing out at the 
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steerage-window, completes the preparation below ; whilst above, every 
rope and yard is well covered with tar, so as speedily to convey the 
flames to the sails; and at the extremity of each yard-arm is attached 
a wickered hook, which being once entangled with the enemy’s rigging, 
renders escape, after coming in contact, almost a matter of impossibility. 
The train, to prevent accidents, is never laid till the moment of using 
it; when all being placed in order, and the wind favourable, with every 
possible sai] set, so as to increase the flames, she bears down upon the 
enemy’s line, whilst the crew, usually twenty-five or thirty in number, 
have no other defence than crouching behind the after-bulwarks. When 
close upon the destined ship, all hands descend by the stern, into a 
launch fitted out for the purpose, with high gunwales and a pair of small 
swivels ; and, at the moment of contact, the train is fired by the Cap- 
tain, and every hatch being thrown off, the flames burst forth, at the 
same instant, from stem to stern; and ascending by the tarred ropes 
and sails, soon communicate with the rigging of the enemy’s vessel, who 
have never yet, in one instance, been able to extricate themselves. In 
fact, such is the terror with which they have inspired the Turks, that 
they seldom make the slightest resistance. On the distant approach of 
the fire-ship, they maintain, for some minutes, an incessant random can- 
nonade; but, at length, long before she comes in contact, precipitate 
themselves into the sea, and attempt to reach the other vessels, scarcely 
one remaining to the ast moment to attempt to save the devoted ship. 
Sometimes, however, armed boats are sent off from the other vessels of 
the fleet, but they have never yet been able either to prevent the ap- 
proach of the fire-ship, or seize on the crew whilst making their escape ; 
and, though fire-ships are in other countries considered a forlorn hope, 
such is the stupidity and terror of the Turks, that it is rarely that one of 
the brulottiers is wounded, and very seldom, indeed, that any lose their 
lives.’ — pp. 168—171. 


Mr. Emerson states that the number of vessels at present employed 
in the Greek fleet, does not exceed sixty-five ; that of the fire-ships 
seldom exceeds fifteen. Six or seven of the vessels of war carry three 
masts, and eighteen guns at the utmost, all of different calibre; the 
remainder are brigs and single-masted schooners, of from one hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty tons. ‘The entire fleet is as yet the 
property of individuals ; and though the sailors and certain allow- 
ances for disbursements are paid by the government, yet the main 
expenses fall on the owners. ‘The greatest number are from Hydra, 
whose vessels are distinguished for the beauty of their models, and 
the taste displayed in the cutting of their sails. The discipline and 
government of the vessels depend very much on the extent of con- 
fidence, which the crews repose in their commanders. Jealousy and 
faction prevail among the latter quite as extensively as among the 
chieftains of the land-forces. Their principal, if not indeed their only 
exploits have been hitherto achieved by the fire-ships. It is seldom 
that they venture to board an enemy —never if they can help it. The 
most daring and successful of their admirals is Miaulis, a Hydriot 
merchant, of from fifty to sixty years old, and of sterling patriotism. 
Mr. Emerson gives several minute and curious details of the customs 
observed on board the vessels of the Greek fleet, (with which he made 
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ashort cruize,) and of the modein which their manceuvres are con- 
ducted, which show that they are as yet in a very defective state of 
organisation. 7 

After the fall of Navarino, Conduriotti, and Mavrocordato, ‘ most 
patriotically,’ left the troops to shift for themselves, and sailed in a 
brig from Calamata for Napoli, where they arrived on the evening 
of the 16th of May. They are both sketched off by the author in 
4 concise and perspicuous manner. 


‘ I was rather disappointed in the appearance of Mavrocordato: his 
figure is small, and any thing but dignified or prepossessing. The little 
of his countenance which is visible through his bushy hair and eyebrows, 
and his fiercely-curling mustachios, indicates more of childishness than 
intellect, though the deep glance of a penetrating eye gives it an occa- 
sional animation. His manners, like that of all Fanariots, though easy 
and obliging, contains too much of an overstrained politeness, which 
seems like intriguing servility ; and this, together with a studied light- 
ness of conversation, and an extremely silly laugh, renders the first im- 
pression of him by no means favourable. George Conduriotti, the pre- 
sident of the executive body, is a plain inactive man, of no talent, but 
unshaken integrity. His family came originally from Condouri, a village 
in the vicinity of Athens, but have been long resident at Hydra; where 
an unprecedented success in trade, together with an unblemished reput- 
ation, have rendered him and his brother the most opulent, and amongst 
the most honourable inhabitants of the island. A desire to please the 
Hydriots, whose exertions have been so important in advancing the suc- 
cess of the revolution, has no doubt been the leading cause of his election 
to an office for which he is so ill qualified both by nature and education ; 
but to which, however, his honourable character gives an importance in 


the eyes of his countrymen, which the higher talents of others might be 
less efficient in conferring on it.’ — pp. 158, 159. 


It would be superfluous to go through the details of Ibrahim’s 
short campaign. Colocotroni had been liberated from his impri- 
sonment at Hydra, for the purpose of rousing his countrymen, the 
Moreots, to oppose the progress of the Pacha, and had strenuously 
co-operated with the troops of the government, in defending the 
passes and fortresses between Navarino and Tripolizza. The Pacha, 
however, overthrew every obstacle, and established 6000 of his in- 
fantry,.and 700 of his cavalry in that important place: where, by 
the latest accounts, he still remained, most probably waiting the 
result of the siege of Messolunghi by the ‘Turks, which seems to be 
carried on with much activity. 

During a short sojourn at Hydra, Mr. Emerson witnessed one of 
the most horrid scenes of massacre which have ever been recorded 
in history. It is painful to say, that the cruelty was all on the side 
of the Greeks. It is a stain upon their escutcheon, which no vic- 
tory can obscure, no reverses expiate. It is a disgrace to human 
nature. Some Hydriots had been blown up in a ship at Vathico, 
by a Turkish slave on board, whom the captain had struck, and 
when the intelligence reached Hydra, the inhabitants were mad- 
dened to such an excess of revenge, that ‘they butchered every inmate 
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of the prison; they brought out every slave from the houses, and. 
fram, on board the ships in the harbour,’ and murdered them in the 
most barbarous manner. We shudder to add, that upwards of 
two hundred victims were thus immolated to the spirit of revenge ! 
Had ¢he Hydriots not been unchristianised by the long oppression 
of the Turks, we could hardly wish them ever to enjoy independ- 
ence. Self-controul is nevertheless their best preceptor ; and igno- 
minious as their conduct has been on this occasion, it will only tend 
to stimulate all minds rightly formed, to exert themselves still more 
for the establishment of a better social order among men actuated 
by ages of suffering to perpetrate such atrocities. 

We have mentioned the secession of Ulysses from the cause of 
the Greeks; and as his fate was intimately connected with that of one 
of our countrymen, Mr. Trelawney, we shall here: resume this sin- 
gular episode. Mr. Trelawney, from his first acquaintance with that 
enterprising chieftain, became a great favourite of his, and married 
his sister. After Ulysses withdrew his quota of soldiers from the 
government, his proceedings were closely watched by Goura, one 
of his former most intimate and confidential friends. He was so 
closely pressed that he retreated from his own province, leaving his 
impregnable cave with his family and his riches to the care of Mr. 
Trelawney, and at length he surrendered, upon condition that he 
should have a fair trial, with a view to which he was confined in 
the Acropolis of Athens. While he was a prisoner, his cave was 
closely besieged by Goura, but all hope of taking it being out 
of the question, recourse was had to treachery. A Scotchman, 
calling himself Captain Fenton, had obtained permission, under the 
mask of friendship, to become an inmate of the cave, where; 
besides Mr. Trelawney, he found a young Englishman of very 
respectable connexions. Upon this youth Fenton prevailed to 
second him in his designs, and one day, when the three were 
amusing themselves firing at a target, Fenton and his accomplice 
suddenly levelled their pistols at Trelawney. Two balls took effect 
in his neck: in the mean time, his domestics, alarmed by the sound 
of the pistols, ran to the spot, and seeing their master apparently 
dead, they fell upon Fenton first, and poniarded him instantly. 
The young Englishman they disarmed, and bound in chains. 
Intelligence of ‘Trelawney’s situation soon reached one of our ships 
of war which was at Napoli, and by skilful management he was 
rescued, together with his wife, from his perilous situation. In the 
mean time, Ulysses was assassinated inthe Acropolis of Athens, where 
he was committed to take his trial. Thus closes another tragedy, 
springing out of the Greek revolution. 

In order to justify in some degree the interest which we take in 
this sanguinary contest, and to recall amidst such barbarous scenes 
the exalted sources of those associations, which inspire the civilised 
world with such unfading admiration for the name of Greece, 
we shall briefly refer to the third publication on. our list; and we 
gladly turn to it from the horrors of war. Mr. Williams is already 
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favourably known to the public by his travels through Italy and 
Greece, and for the assiduity and success with which, as an 
amateur, he has cultivated the arts. Four parts of his ‘ Views,’ 
consisting of five plates each, have already appeared ; and they ex~- 
perienced so popular a reception, that he has been induced to en- 
large his original scale, in order to give greater effect to scenes 
and monuments which he appears to have contemplated with the 
ardour of an enthusiast. These four parts, together with some of 
the proofs of the fifth and sixth parts, are now before us; and 
whether we regard the accuracy and beauty of the designs, or the 
style in which they have been engraved, we cannot but consider 
them as among the most splendid displays of art which have yet 
been produced. They are peculiarly distinguished for the bril- 
liancy of light, the depth of perspective, the architectural correct- 
ness, and the massive breadth of shade, which they combine 
within a smail compass. Each ‘ View’ is in itself a model for a 
student ; to the man of classical knowledge and taste it is a volume 
of delightful associations. Mr. Williams has made no other use 
of his fancy in drawing these scenes than that of representing rather 
their poetical effect on the mind, than the exact measure of dilapida- 
tion which has been brought upon them by barbarism or by natural 
decay. Yet no pictures can be more faithful to the originals, than 
those which he has given us of the fallen temples, citadels, and mo- 
numents of ancient Greece. ‘To these remains that consecrate the 
soil on which they linger, the modern Roumeliots and Moreots are 
indebted for the sympathy which the civilised world feels in their 
fortunes, and for the ready oblivion which it lends to their atroci- 
ties. In this respect few publications can be more useful to their 
cause than the one before us ; for it cannot fail of inspiring every 
person who examines it, with a desire that the true descendants, 
however degenerate, of those who raised such glorious piles, should 
be the sole guardians of their ruins, and if the Parthenon cannot 
be restored, that at least the spirit of freedom which gave birth to 


it, may again preside over the Acropolis of Athens, and the 
kindred mountains and islands which surround it. 





Art: III. Considerations on Volcanos, the probable Causes of their Phe- 
nomena, the Laws which determine their March, the Disposition of 
their Products, and their Connexion with the present State and past 
History of the Globe; leading to the Establishment of a New Theory 


of the Earth. By G. Poulett Scrope, Esq. Sec. Geol. Soc. 8vo. 
W. Phillips. London. 1825. 


In noticing this volume by Mr. Scrope, we shall at once acknow- 
ledge, at the outset, that we are disposed to receive with distrust 
and suspicion any new attempt to establish ‘ a Theory of the 
FKarth.’” The attention of the scientific world has been too long 
distracted by crude and presumptuous speculations upon a subject 


on which it must ever be impossible for human sagacity to arrive 
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at satisfactory and rational conclusions; and while, in the rash 
effort to scan the secrets of creation, theory has been vainly and 
gratuitously piled upon hypothesis, and hypothesis upon theory, 
the legitimate objects of enquiry, in a most useful and interesting 
department of natural philosophy, have been too often forgotten, or 
have been remembered only to be mingled with the pursuit of some 
visionary and ideal system. 

It were much to be desired that all writers on geology would 
severely restrict their labours to the careful and assiduous observ- 
ation of racrs, and that they would be content to adopt, in a 
branch of science which is moreover confessedly in its infancy, that 
safe, cautious, and modest course of induction, which has, in another 
department of philosophy, been so successfully followed by Reid, 
and Dugald Stewart, and their disciples. ‘The external elements 
of matter lie before us for observation and study, like the active 
elements of mind: these are equally the proper subjects of our 
investigation. But over the origin of both it has pleased the great 
and mysterious First Cause to draw an impenetrable veil against 
the scrutiny of our impotent faculties. 

A few years since a little book on geology was composed in the 
spirit which we should thus desire to see universal. It was from 
the pen of Mr. W. Phillips, the publisher of Mr. Scrope’s present 
volume; and we remember that there was more of the real philo- 
sophy of the science in that minute manual, an humble duodecimo, 
than in ail the ponderous tomes of geognostic and geological dis- 
sertation. We have it not before us; but the common sense of the 
axiom, with which the unassuming and philosophical author opened 
his treatise, is fresh in our recollection, as well as the simple and 
familiar illustration which conveyed his idea. Mr. Phillips set out 
with exposing the monstrous absurdity of dogmatising upon the 
internal composition and structure of the mass of a globe, on which 
the thickest crust that we can possibly examine lies no deeper than 
the rind lies on the orange. 

Until, however, we can induce other geological writers to follow 
Mr. Phillips’s example, we must leave the fruit of discord in their 
sagacious hands, and be satisfied with noting only whatever their 
observation has agreed in determining upon the qualities and struc- 
ture of the rind. It is in this temper that we shall proceed to direct 
the attention of our readers to those parts of the work before us, 
which offer the results of Mr. Scrope’s enquiries into volcanic phe~ 
nomena. Here this gentleman’s extensive philosophical knowledge 
of his subject, and his acute and laborious observation, certain! 
appear to great advantage, and entitle him fully to respectful atten- 
tion. Here his volume also is a really valuable present to science: 
but when he goes farther, when he proceeds to announce to us that 
he has an exquisitely grand and original system of his own, where- 
with to astonish the world, so transcendently surprising, that the 
idea in its nascent state provoked even his own incredulity, we. also 
are shaken in our belief. We learn to receive with doubt even the 
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soundest fruits of his practical investigations, when we see that the: 
positive facts which he elicits are all inevitably to be strained to a. 
favourite hypothetical conclusion: his mere theory we give to the 
winds, 

But to our business of analysis. The volume opens judiciously 
with a highly interesting descriptive account of the Volcanic Phe- 
nomena; and Mr. Scrope’s distinction of the different cases, or 
phases, of volcanic activity, appear to us extremely well adapted to 
the farther consideration of his subject. He has divided them into 
three general classes, as follows : 


‘1. In which the volcano exists incessantly in outward eruption— 
Phase of permanent eruption. | 


‘2. In which eruptions, rarely of any excessive violence, and which 
continue in a comparatively tranquil manner for a considerable time, 
alternate frequently with brief intervals of repose — Phase of moderate 
activity. 

‘ 3. In which eruptive paroxysms, generally of intense energy, alter- 
nate with lengthened periods of complete external inertness — Phase of 
prolonged intermittences.’ —p. 6. 


And he then proceeds to devote the remainder of his first chapter 
to give examples of each of these phases of activity. 

In commencing the Theory of Volcanic Phenomena, in his second 
chapter, the author considers that their principal agent must be 
some elastic fluid struggling to make its escape; and he at length 
concludes that this fluid is srEam. He avails himself of the fact 
that water can be heated red-hot, and, for any thing we know to the 
contrary, much hotter, under such an immense pressure as it must 
sustain below the vast superincumbent mass of the earth’s exterior 
crust; and this supposition certainly explains satisfactorily the phe- 
nomena of an eruption, as he has particularly detailed them. The 
recapitulation in p. 25. is therefore just, when we read the qualifi- 
cation which follows in the same page. It may, however, be worth 
mentioning, that late experiments have proved that water, under a 
very great pressure, does not expand so much as formerly supposed, 
until, by removing part of the pressure, room is made for the steam 
instantly formed, the immediate expansion of which is immense. 

But it is when (p. 29.) Mr. Scrope speaks of a general accession 
of caloric from the interior of the globe, which is essential to the 
developement of his future system, that we first begin to suspect 
that his theory stands upon an insecure foundation ; for, although 
mines increase in temperature as they increase in depth, there may 
be, and probably are, other reasons for that circumstance than heat 
constantly emanating from the centre of the earth. Nor can Mr. 
Scrope be ignorant of one of the oldest and strongest objections 
against the Huttonian theory, which applies equally to his; that 
the temperature of the sea diminishes in proportion to the depth at 
which it is examined. This Peron found by repeated experiments 
in various latitudes; and the result, which may-be read in. the 
French Journal Phys. vol. ix. p. 82., is at least as conclusive against 
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the existence of a vast living furnace in the centre of the globe as 
Mr. Scrope’s argument from mines is favourable to his theory. 

If we have recourse to the very old notion of the central nucleus 
being a body of fire or heat, and which is not warrantable, yet we 
must show by what means it is continually replenished, in order 
that it may have suffered so great an expenditure for at least 6000 
years, and still retain sufficient energy to feed above 200 known 
volcanic vents with different degrees of activity. Nor could a con- . 
tinual supply of caloric pass off, without replenishment or regener- 
ation, even in an ordinary way, through the conducting powers of 
the earth’s cortex, without having recourse to volcanos or earth- 
quakes. Besides, there must also be a vast quantity of water sup- 
plied for the formation of steam, necessary for the production of 
these stupendous phenomena. If we suppose the waters of the 
ocean, or any others, to percolate, and finally to arrive at points 
where they may engender caloric, or meet with as much as will form 
abundance of steam, — and this may indeed reasonably be expected 
in the continually disturbed ocean, — then occasional developement 
of steam in abundance may cause earthquakes and volcanic explo- 
sions exactly upon Mr. Scrope’s principles. . If this difficulty can 
be got over, the acute reasoning and great geological research which 
he has displayed will have its full weight with us. 

In a following part of the work, however, (p. 218.) the author 
concludes that there has been a decay of activity, upon the whole, 
since the earliest ages. This rather rebuts the assertion of a fresh 
access of caloric from the centre, with which he sets out. 

The idea of volcanic vents being safety-valves to the globe (p. 50.) 
is a good one, if we suppose, with the author, that in the beginning 
so vast a quantity of caloric was in intimate admixture with the 
other ingredients of which our planet is composed, that these vents 
were necessary to carry off the excess, especially as this caloric had 
otherwise the power of heaving up whole continents, to which his 
new theory tends. But how can ‘ the accession of caloric from the 
interior of the globe’ be * central and uniform,’ if it is gradually 
decaying by passing off (p. 52.) through the volcanic vents ? 

Thus also, by another contradiction, Mr. Scrope continually 
speaks of the fluidity of lava, although, at the commencement, he 
distinctly defines it to be a very different mass from any fluid. 

But whatever difficulties may exist respecting the origin of vol- 
canic action at profound depths, the whole of the author’s explana- 
tion of its exterior operations is highly satisfactory, except his sup- 
position that the weight of the atmosphere (p. 59.) exerts any great 
influence upon the repressive force; for although the developement 
of volcanic energy is undoubtedly connected with the condition of 
the atmosphere, we should rather derive the latter from the former 
than vice verséd. The variation of volcanic phenomena in the winter 
may proceed from other causes than atmospheric pressure. : 

In p. 64. Mr. Scrope speaks of two classes of earthquakes pro- 
ceeding from foci at different depths. This would require, upon 
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his own theory, an immense difference in the thickness and con- 
ducting powers of the beds overlaying these localities; and we have 
no proof of such being the case. ; 

To pass to chap. iii. on the Disposition of Volcanic Products on 
the Surface of the Globe, volcanic lightning does not appear to 
us accounted for, (p. $1.) as the author will have it, by the immense 
friction of the volcanic ashes. ‘There may be other and better rea- 
sons; and the subject requires strict investigation, and probably 
a more extended knowledge of electric phenomena than we yet pos- 
sess, to be fully explained. 

In chap. iv. the procedure of lava, when protruded on the earth’s 
surface, which is well described, gives valuable information as to 
the formation of the hills and mountains in volcanic districts, and 
seems to explain many geological facts in a manner highly satisfac- 
tory. ‘The account in p. 93. also of the formation of hummochs is 
probable ; but it is rather hypercritical to find fault with Humboldt 
for supposing them to be upheaved and hollow, as Mr. Scrope does 
farther on, (Appendix, p. 268.) when he has not himself accounted 
for the space necessarily left vacant when a whole continent has been 
pushed up from below. He afterwards makes a great difficulty of 
Humboldt’s attributing the elevation of the plain of Malpais in 
Mexico to this cause ; and although his own account is perhaps 
better, as referring to a combination of causes before developed, 
without having recourse to new ones, yet the hypothesis of Hum- 
boldt is surely less staggering than the elevation of a whole con- 
tinent. 

Chap. v. treats of the Consolidation of Lava; and here, at p. 128., 
in speaking of hot springs, as the only remaining indication of 
activity below, the author is obliged again to recur to the presup- 
position of foci; and yet he afterwards makes it out very clearly, 
that some thermal springs decrease in temperature, as well as 
rivers that flow through or under lava currents. And why these 
foci, if heat is constantly and uniformly transmitted from the 
central parts of the earth? What conducts it to those immense 
reservoirs of lava of which he speaks, any more than to other 
places ? 

In chap. vi. Mr. Scrope proves that the laws of the consolidation 
of lava depend chiefly upon the motion of minute particles of bodies 
among themselves, modified by external circumstances. This 
subject is very curious, and it is treated with much perspicuity. 
Chap. vii., on the Construction of Volcanic Mountains, is very 
interesting and satisfactory. Chap. viii. is devoted to Subaqueous 
Volcanos. In addition to the enumeration of subzerial vents, this 
chapter certainly proves that the volcanic agency is very extensive 
by sea as well as on land; and especially as volcanos are probably 
more numerous in the former than in the latter, not only from the 
more extended surface of the ocean, but as attested by the many 
islands of undoubted volcanic origin. Yet although, as we before 
observed, the currents of the ocean are more favourable for pro- 
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moting infiltration than the repose of stagnant. waters would be, so 
that the percolating sea-water may by chemical action upon mineral 
substances beneath their depths, produce a more frequent recur- 
rence of these phenomena than on land, still many eruptions will, 
as our author indeed suggests, be prevented from reaching the surr 
face, and stifled, as it were, in their commencement under the super- 
incumbent waves. The construction of islands covered by coral 
is naturally conceived and perfectly described, p. 185. 

Chap. ix., on * Systems of Volcanos,’ attempts to trace a dis 
sition or direction of volcanos in linear groupes on the earth’s 
surface. Here we are inclined to conceive, from the modern dis- 
coveries in electricity, galvanism, and magnetism, that this widel 
diffused agent (apparently the same in all three), has much to do 
with earthquakes and volcanos, as well as with storms; and we 
therefore regret that the author has not compared the result of his 
researches with a variation chart: for we suspect that his arrange- 
ment of the volcanic systems would be found to be nearly that of 
the magnetic meridian. But we can only speak of this in a general 
way; it is a subject in itself for a volume, if our suspicions are 
grounded in truth. 

In p. 191., in this same chapter, the author sees no reason to 
doubt ‘ the transmission of caloric from the central parts of the 
globe towards its circumference,’ ‘at least with equal if not greater 
energy, since the infancy of our planet.’ Now, since he afterwards 
refers the origin of the continents to this cause, and in another 
place seems to think it is gradually decreasing, we leave to him the 
task of reconciling these two opinions as he can. Yet he finds it 
necessary, doubtless, to have recourse to such a vast. power to 
account for the dislocations, fracture, and irregularity of position 
observable in mountainous districts. And, as he excludes the 
agency of a deluge, and knows that the highest mountains must, 
from their containing marine exuvise, have been once covered by 
the ocean, he prefers to suppose that they have been raised to their 
present elevation from their submarine state, by a propelling force 
from below, rather than believe that the diluvian waters have de- 
serted them, and left them dry. His system is evidently borrowed 
from Hutton; and he is himself an advocate for that theory. In 
this place, then, we learn that the whole earth is volcanic, and that 
the known eruptions of volcanos are but secondary phenomena. 

The author’s argument, that the elevation en masse renders unne- 
cessary, or, in other words, prevents the existence of volcanos, would 
certainly, according to his theory, be at variance with the fact, that 
the immense Cordilleras of the Andes, and others of the highest 


mountains of the globe, are situated upon the vast fissures of con- 


tinuity which he mentions, and adjoining to large. remainders of 
continental land. He is, accordingly, now obliged to press an 
afterthought-hypothesis into his service; —- a clumsy expedient, like 
an act to amend an act, in crude and hasty legislation. He sup- 
poses the elevation of the whole of the lower Iands of America, for 
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instance, to have preceded the formation of the chain of volcanic 
heights. Some curious and valuable facts, however, are related, 
(pp. 195, 196.) respecting the linear direction of the great fissures, 
upon which he imagines the volcanic chains to be situated in the 
ocean and elsewhere. : 

In chap. x. Mr. Scrope considers ‘ the Developement of Subter- 
ranean Expansion, in the Elevation of Strata, and the Formation 
of Continents.’ The protrusion of crystalline rocks is always ac- 
counted for upon one of the following principles: either, they have 
been originally so formed as we find them, and the successive beds 
deposited upon them; or, they have been propelled by.an ex- 
pansive power from below, and having forced their way through the 
superincumbent strata, have broken them into the forms which they 
now exhibit, subject to such modifications as may have arisen from 
atmospheric action or other causes. ‘The latter supposition is pre- 
ferred by the author, as coinciding better with his hypothesis: his 
theory of the replication of the different strata of the earth’s crust is 
ingenious ; and his great knowledge of geological facts is perhaps 
entitled to considerable credit. But his account of the formation of 
ground seems to require the agency of oceanic waters to effect that 
which could not be done by the upheaving of the strata; and if, 
as he says, ‘ the quantity of water circulating in this manner ina 
given time has gradually diminished from the earliest ages to the 
present,’ his conclusion is just, that ‘ we need not therefore be pre- 
vented from attributing to its corrosive agency effects greatly 
exceeding in magnitude those of which it appears capable at this 
moment.’ But his reasoning is here, as well as in other places, 
evidently directed against the Mosaic account of the deluge. The 
phrase ‘ comparatively recent geological epoch,’ (p. 216.) clearly 
strikes at the chronological age of the world assigned by the 
sacred authorities; and now, (although in his preface, p.iv., he dis- 
likes the word,) after hinting that the whole continent of Europe, 
and perhaps of America, owed their rise from the depths of ocean to 
& CATASTROPHE, he is obliged to call to his aid (note, p. 217.) 
a comet! This agency, he conceives, by diminishing the pressure 
on the surface, to have occasioned the protrusion of the subter- 
ranean granite. 

If Mr. Scrope’s conclusion (p. 218.) be true, ‘ that the sum of 
subterranean expansion taking place in a fixed time must have pro- 
gressively diminished in a rapid ratio,’ then the imprisoned caloric, 
first mentioned as existing in such abundance, will in time have 
passed away entirely; and certainly a comprehensive view of the 
earth’s surface, as given by geological writers and the best maps, 
shows it to be highly probable that most of the irregularity of sur- 
face is owing to volcanic action now no longer enduring. In this 
case, whenever that time shall arrive, the earth may be likened to 
a fiery body completely burnt out. 3 

Chap. xi. commences with matter prefatory to the author’s 
grand Theory of the Formation of the Globe ; which, as usual in such 
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cases, with some apologies, imagines, purely imagines, circum- 
stances impossible to be determined. First, the author supposes the 
earth to have been “once upon a time” an integrant part of the sun, 
with the usual train of circumstances necessary to make a world. 
Then, after tracing the different formations, ‘ the temperature of 
the ocean being lowered, it began to be thickly peopled by organic 
beings of a simple structure, and a constitution suited to the cir- 
cumstances under which they were created :’ next, ‘ the vegetable 
world sprang into life ;’ and being swept away in that age of chaos, 
was buried deep to form coals for the use of future ages. At 
length when diminished temperature permitted, ‘ new tribes of 
organised beings, both vegetable and animal, came into existence ;’ 
and ‘a succession of ages finally brought about the condition in which 
the globe at present exists.’ Whence came these organised beings ? 
And whence came man ? — the reasoning creature, man, who has 
presumed to discover by hypothesis the creation of the world on 
which he treads, a mere particle of its matter. Did these organised 
beings exist in the sun, from whence the earth was dislocated? At 
any rate, we learn from a note, (p. 238.) that the heat of a boiling 
ocean was probably not too great for its inhabitants, although they 
can now only live in thermal springs of no very elevated tempera- 
ture. Now we have arrived at the grand secret to be. elaborated. 
from the preceding theory; and we find, for the hundredth time, 
that, reasoning by hypothetical induction, we can understand the 
creation of a world ! 

While the author confines his deductions to merely reasoning 
backwards from present natural operations, his scheme is grand, 
and perhaps correct; for we can suppose a superabundance of caloric 
to have been employed by the Great Creator in the beginning as.a 
means of producing the surface of the earth as we find it, and that 
it has gradually become inactive when the purposes of Infinite Wis+ 
dom, for which it was created, have been duly accomplished. So 
far we can go along with the author, whose reasoning applies 
very well to the unfolding of the present state of the globe. But 
he must not, as we before said, speak ‘ of the continuance of equal, 
if not greater energy of caloric,’ since the infancy of our planet, or 
he compels us to demand from whence that continual energy is de- 
rived, and reminds us of an old query among astronomers regarding 
the sun : — why the continual abstraction of heat from that body 
did not appear to produce sensible waste? Now late discoveries 
have made it extremely probable, that the sun is not the original 
source of heat in the abstract ; but that the action of its rays upon 
a calorific medium produce, we know not how, the matter of heat, 
and which is also produced by various other means, without refer- 
ence to the sun at ail. : 

In conclusion, we must assure Mr. Scrope that we perfectly ap- 
preciate the profound geological learning, and research into positive 
and existing phenomena, which he has displayed in his (so far) very 
valuable and interesting work. We have read it, as he may 
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observe, with great attention, and have judged it by the rules of 
common sense, applied to. philosophical principles. But we must 
confess, that we cannot regard with approbation any book that does 
not immediately recognise the one great First Cause, to which our 
Newton himself devoted the latter pages of his Principia ; and when 
instead of this we find only extravagant speculations presumptuously 
rejecting the sacred and eternal voice of Scripture, we cannot but 
despair of the power of all human argument to remove so strange 
and-unhappy a delusion. Ifthe authors of such speculations * HEAR 
not MosrEs AND THE PROPHETS, NEITHER WILL THEY BE PER- 
SUADED, THOUGH ONE ROSE FROM THE DEAD.” : 





Art. IV. Love's Victory; or, a School for Pride: a Comedy, in Five 
Acts. Founded on the Spanish of Don Augustin Moreto. By 
George Hyde. 8vo. London. 1825. 


Tuere is not a subject of popular interest in our literature, which 
has occasioned more discussion than the present state of the drama, 
nor any of which critics speak with such uniform and fixed de- 
spondency. Indeed, the history of universal literature can furnish 
few facts so strange, and at first view so unaccountable. The 
earliest, perhaps we may add the proudest glories of British 
genius, were gained in the drama. .When all around was nearly dark, 
it rose a sudden light, not more wonderful for its extraordinary 
splendour than for the speed with which it gained its meridian. But 
its force seemed to have been spent when Shakspeare’s star went 
down, and it almost expired with the generation which he left 
behind him. In the century which succeeded, we mark three 
riods, each with a character peculiar to itself, and destructive of 
all that could have sustained or revived the dramatic genius of 
England. First, there were the political convulsions, — the civil 
war and the sour reign of puritanism ;— next, the opposite curse 
of a profligate court, schooled in indecencies which debased the 
public taste, and caused obscenity and buffoonery to be relished as 
substitutes for those copies of life and nature, the truth and force 
of which gave to the productions of our early dramatic poets that 
simplicity, freshness, and originality, for which we look elsewhere 
in vain. And then followed the period of stiff and stately man- 
ners, when poets wrote, as they dressed, by rule, and when the 
tyranny of French Jaws of criticism, (by modern pedants falsely 
styled Grecian,) imposed upon the drama those chill and dead- 
ening fetters, within which Rowe, and Addison, and Young, and 
Thomson, vainly strove to work, and the influence of which, how- 
ever we may now deride and decry them, exists even to this day. 
Of course it is chiefly of tragedy that we are here speaking ; 
but comedy sympathised with it. From Ben Jonson down to Gar- 
rick and the elder Colman we have scarcely a comic poet, who is 
not either insufferably dull, or. shocking for his indecencies. The 
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manners of the period of the Restoration left their blight upon the 
public taste, and turned the choicest productions of wit and genius 
into poison. Of that whole period nothing survives but two or 
three comedies of Farquhar and Cibber that will be borne in an age, 
in which, if morals are corrupt, manners ‘at least have learnt de- 
cency from improved taste and advanced civilisation. Most of our 
good acting comedies were written about the middle and the end of 
the last century; and it is this circumstance which renders the present 
state of the comic drama such an anomaly in our literature. Of 
tragedy, it may perhaps be truly said, that it flourishes best in that 
period of society at which mankind are placed on the confines of 
barbarism and civilisation; at which the passions as well as the 
humours of men are most freely indulged, and therefore most 
strongly marked and most easily copied. But comedy has its re- 
sources in the less vigorous and more tranquil qualities, which, in 
giving peculiarity to individuals, mark them as the objects of 
amusement or derision. ‘These may exist in their greatest diversity 
where refinement has diffused its choicest polish, and may have their 
origin in those very artificial manners, which give to a highly civil- 
ised people a quick and acute sense of impropriety, When Gar- 
rick, Coleman, Goldsmith, Sheridan, and Murphy, wrote those ster- 
ling comedies which must live until some change in the language 
shall make them obsolete, society in Great Britain was not more 
favourable for a copyist of life and manners than it is now. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that the practice of writers and the taste of the 
public have strangely altered. ‘Those who in the present generation 
write for the stage, have little care to imitate either manners or 
nature. ‘They seek to gratify propensities far different from those 
to which their predecessors appealed, and they therefore work 
with far different materials. ‘There are two very distinct, if not 
opposite, sources of ridicule, with which an audience may be re- 
galed. The one is that inclination to derision which we feel to 
arise, when creatures like ourselves, engaged in the ordinary busi- 
ness and intercourse of life, fall into errors which we should be 
ashamed of committing. Such things represented upon the stage 
are not a source of amusement only. ‘They may be made in skilful 
hands, the means of shaming us out of vices or follies, which more 
sober correctives would be powerless to reform. He who knows 
that he can escape punishment, and feels that he can silence the 
monitor within, will shun those practices which may make him an 
object of laughter, but which otherwise, in the absence of more 
serious fears, he would have securely followed. 

The ridicule, however, that is raised by probable representations 
of life and manners, does not lead to boisterous and noisy mirth. It 
is indeed quite consistent with rich humour, but it is always atcom- 
panied with a sense of compassion for the object of it, arising from 
the probability of the situation, (which the spectator or reader may 
himself one day chance to share,) and moderating, in a propor- 


tionate degree, his mirth at what is thus exhibited. There is, how- 
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ever’, another, easier, and far more abundant source of amusement, 
in incongruities incredible for their extravagance, but for that very 
reason provoking freer mirth and louder laughter. Here we in- 
dulge with perfect freedom our propensity to derision: for we feel 
that nothing so incongruous can ever happen in real existence, — 
that the fictitious persons are doing or suffering what in the nature 
of things could not befall ws, and there is no room for sympathy to 
intrude and check our amusement. Nothing indeed can be in its 
nature more marked than the distinction between the fan of broad 
farce and the humour of genuine comedy; and yet since the ap- 
pearance of The School for Scandal, now somewhat about forty 
years, we have had scarcely a comic writer of the drama who did 
not confound them. 

The productions of the last few vears have been running a race 
of extravagance. There is hardly, one would think, a region of 
improbable fiction that has not been tried. We seem, however, to 
have now reached the acme, and perhaps the excess of absurdity 
may work its own cure. When fun can be extracted from men 
acting monkies with such perfection in the mzmetic art, that we al- 
most believe they have become what they are representing, it may 
be fairly presumed that the wildest invention in the incongruous 
can go no further. And we own we cannot but think, that ‘if one 
or two writers of the true stamp were just now to arise among us, 
and make comedy, after her long disgrace, ‘appear to us disencum- 
bered of the patched and party-coloured fool’s garb which she has 
been so long compelled to wear, the very enormity of the extrava- 
gances that now hold possession of the stage would tempt the 
public, by the contrast, to turn to better and purer creations. 

Mr. Hyde has produced a drama which would possess all the 
characters of sterling comedy, if a few, and only a few, offerings 
to a vitiated taste were expunged from it. In its better parts it has 
wit, humour, interest, — character well conceived, and dialogue 
which, unlike most modern plays, neither descends to mere com- 
mon-place, nor flies upwards into puling sentiment or raving en- 
thusiasm. But Mr. Hyde had to write for an audience in ” love 
with long cherished follies, and he has been obliged (like most 
young authors) to pay some little homage to the current fancies 
of the day. ‘The manner in which he has done this shows that he 
has sinned against knowledge, and gives earnest, that when he 
shall have established a reputation strong enough to bear him up 
in the attempt, he will claim the suffrages of the public without sacri- 
ficing to propensities, which it is plain that he does not respect, 
though he is now obliged to propitiate them. But itis time to give 
some account of the plot and conduct of the piece. 

Mr. Hyde, in an advertisement prefixed to it, announces that 
the leading situations of the comedy are taken from the Spanish of 
Moreto. On the subject of borrowing from other authors, we own 
we are of Moliere’s opinion, and that a writer (especially a dra- 
matic writer) may be fairly allowed to say, ‘* C’est mon bien, et 
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je le reprends partout ov je le trouve.” A draimatist discharges 


himself of all responsibility of this sort, when he points to the 
quarter from which he has taken his materials, and has a right to 
be judged. according to the work which he fashions out.of them. 
We wish half our writers for the stage were such borrowers as 
Mr. Hyde. 

The play opens at a period when Don Diego, Duke of Barcelona, 
is entertaining, with a series of festivities, which had lasted for 
several days, the suitors who have come to woo his daughter, the 


Princess Diana, —a fair lady as remarkable for her coldness and 


pride as for her surpassing beauty. She is courted by no less per- 
sonages than Don Luis, Prince of Bearne; Don Gaston, Prince 
of Foix; and Don Cesar, Prince of Naples (who, we ‘are told in 
the beginning of the piece, has distinguished himself in a tourna- 
ment that formed part of the gay revels now held at Barcelona) ; 
and we must not forget to record, among the number of her 
admirers, Don Pedro, designated by the author ‘ an old courtier,’ 
who combines within himself no very common assemblage of cha- 
racters, being a fop and a philosopher, a lover and a sexagenary, 
a humourist and a blockhead. Of this same Don Pedro we shall 
have something more to say hereafter. For the present we pro- 
ceed to state, that neither the ardour of the lovers, nor the valour 
of the champion, nor the old man’s wit and philosophy, can make 
any impression on the obdurate Princess. She boasts of herself 
as the avowed and inflexible asserter of celibacy, and well nigh 
quarrels with her cousins, Donna Louisa and Donna Laura, and 
with her maid of honour, Donna Floretta, for presuming to ques- 
tion the blessedness of a single life. Of course her father is 
miserable, for she is his sole heiress, and of course each of her 
lovers is still more doleful, seeing that he is likely to fail in a specu- 
lation so attractive as that of a union with a fair wife and an equally 
fair dukedom. 

Perin, however, her secretary, has wiser notions of human 
nature than his mistress, and advises Don Cesar, the most devoted 
of her admirers, to try a method which, from the beginning of the 
world to this hour, has been employed by poets and by lovers to 
bring down the high spirit of perverse and cruel beauties. It is, 
of course, to oppose pride to pride. This is the scheme of the 
play ; and with the assistance of the secretary, Perin, and the maid 
of honour, Donna Floretta, (who, be it known, is in theory and 
in practice altogether opposed to the man-hating doctrines of her 
mistress,) the author executes his design, which is unfolded very 
naturally and with great simplicity, in dialogue easy and idiomatic, 


gay and sparkling, and in many parts highly poetical. 


Don Cesar having, in the first act, at the instance of Perin, 
resolved on trying to awaken an interest in the breast of his 
haughty mistress by pretending an indifference to her charms, 
in the second act: begins his operations. But before an oppor- 
tunity offers of doing so, he has a foretaste given him of the 
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difficulties which he is to encounter. Don Diego, after expos- 
tulating with his daughter upon her conduct, leaves her to combat 
the importunity of her lovers, attended by her cousins and Donna 


Floretta. She makes a bold attempt at supporting her favourite 
maxims. 


‘ Princess Diana. Then I am here, the sole defender of weak woman 
against this gallant triple union of creation’s lords! 

‘ Don Luis. Fair Princess, we but ask the favour of your confidence ; 
and if we fail to change your purpose, grant us at least the means of 
winning your esteem. 

‘ Don Gaston. And pray, good Princess, let us hear what crime love 
has committed to deserve eternal banishment. 

‘ Don Cesar. I, too, would hear what there is to be said for this doc- 
trine. And I confess I am much more likely to follow than to dispute 
it. Freedom is my mistress; and I am so happy in her service that I 
shall easily be persuaded no change can be for the better. 

‘ [Diana looks at him with surprise. 
©‘ Donna Louisa. (Apart to Floretta.) What say you to that ? 

* Donna Floretta. He speaks proudly ; but he’s the man for her. 

‘ Princess Diana. Well, then, if I perforce must enter this arena, 
unworthy as I am to plead a cause so noble, I do it fearlessly, because I 
know its greatness is superior to detraction. I holdthat the brief space 
of life should be devoted to the care of those immortal powers which 
give to man the sovereignty in nature. In love, man abdicates his 
throne, and is as mere an animal as any in the wide creation. Search 
history, consult the wisdom of all time, and show me where the benefits 
of love are written down. What dragged Semiramis from her proud 
glory? What has unlaurelled many a hero’s brow? Nay, what de- 
stroyed the city of the hundred towers? This vanity, which you call 
love: this creature of your fancies, who, being himself a child, is made 
a god by children! This pestilence, which has ever been the abase- 
ment of the weak, the downfall of the strong, the degradation of my 
sex, the instrument of craft and tyranny in yours! And yet you won- 
der that I cast it from me with aversion. Look at the other picture, 
where the star of mind rises above the waste of time, and sheds its light 
upon the wanderer’s path, at once the guide and glory of humanity. 
No! what Plato fondly dreamed shall be effected in my realms. Woman 
shall be as noble and as free‘as man.’— Act ii. Scene 1. 


But, notwithstanding all her resolution, Don Cesar manages, 
before the interview is at an end, to alarm her pride so success- 
fully, that she determines, on her side, to lay a plan for securing 
her empire over the affections of the man, whose suit she had so 
long rejected with scorn. We dare not say what we think of the 
author’s insight into human nature, as it is intended to be dis- 
played in the merciless exposure which he here makes of woman’s 
caprices, lest we should mortally offend some interested parties 
who may be among the number of our fair readers. One half 
at least of the human race would, we fear, pronounce that such 
things are not quite impossible. | 

She contrives to become her lover’s partner in a masquerade, 
and tries all her powers of conversation to no purpose. Don 
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Cesar is charm-proof; and her next scheme is, to have him con- 
ducted, as if by accident, to a part of her garden, in which she 
sits decked out with all the attractions that splendid attire can add 
to youth and loveliness, playing on her lute, and assisted by her 
cousins, Donna Louisa and Donna Laura, in her endeavours to 
lure back her lover into her toils by the enchantments of music. 
But there are conspirators inher camp. Perin and Floretta, (who 
have got a vast propensity to matchmaking, from a very natural sym- 
pathy, for they are themselves longing to fly into‘each other’s arms, ) 
counterplot their mistress so successfully that Don Cesar, always 
on his guard against her designs, defeats her at every turn. The 
garden-scene is well worth extracting: our limits permit us to give 
but a part of it. 


¢ ScEeNnE ii. — The Garden. 


‘ (The Princess Diana, Donnas Laura, Louisa, Floretta, with Musical 
Instruments.) 


‘ Princess Diana. Floretta, have you not seen Don Cesar in the 

arden ? 

‘ Donna Floretta. No, indeed, nor any where else, — not even at the 
ball. I hope the poor gentleman hasn’t been hanging himself for love. 
I’}l look about on the trees. 

‘ Princess Diana. Restrain that flippant tongue ! Watch, and if you 
see him coming, inform me instantly. 

‘ Donna Floretta. (Apart.) It is not true that I am curious; for I 
declare I'd give my ears, and never be able to listen at another key-hole, 
if I could but get hold of Perin, and learn what all this is about. 

-€ Princess Diana. Flint as he is, you shall see him bend. 

‘ Donna Laura. The dress must tell. 

‘ Donna Louisa. (Aside to Donna Laura.) It’s very hard that we are 
to be kept from our partners. : 

‘ Donna Floretta. Perin is bringing Don Cesar this way. 

‘ Princess Diana. Begin as he approaches. 

‘ [They sit down at the entrance of a bower, and play as Don 
Cesar and Perin enter. 

‘ Don Cesar. How shall I look upon those charms arrayed in all their 
splendour? Think’st thou I’m eagle-eyed, and can out-gaze the sun? 

‘ Perin. Tut! Tut! If the sun dazzles, are we obliged to stare at 
it? Turn your eyes away, and put your thumbs in your ears. 

‘ Don Cesar. It is all useless. Waking, or dreaming, still that form 
appears. 

‘ Perin. Then just be good enough to dream that it is perched upon 
the topmost bough of yonder tree. There! 

‘ Princess Diana. (To Floretta.) Does he look round? 

‘ Donna Floretta. No more than one of the posts. 

‘ Princess Diana. (To her cousins.) You put me out. Let me play 
alone. (She plays.) Has he looked round ? 

‘ Donna Floretta. Not once. (Apart.) I believe he’llturn your head 
yet, before you turn his. 

‘ Donna Laura. He seems resolved to look every way but this. 

‘ Princess Diana. Oh! he cannot have heard me. Let us play to- 
gether. [ They all play, and Perin whispers to Don Cesar. 
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* Don Cesar. (In a loud voice.) Her Highness’s gardener must be a 
fellow of some taste. This parterre, and the clump of trees in the dis- 
tance, have a very pretty effect. 

‘ Princess Diana. (Stopping them.) What do I hear? ‘Talking of my 
gardener, and clumps of trees when I touch the lute? The wretch is 
totally devoid of feeling. 

* Don Cesar. How sudden and delightful is this calm! ’Twould 
seem kind nature had suppressed all ruder sounds, that we might listen 
to the music of her evening sigh, as she sinks down to her repose. 

‘ Princess Diana. Yet he speaks with feeling! (Throws by her lute.) 
I have listened to the voice of flattery, and am deceived ; I have no skill 
upon the instrument. , 

‘ Don Cesar. This is my favourite hour, Perin, — the time when all 
the loftier feelings of the soul rise up and put to flight the little vanities 
of pride and ostentation. These pitiful distinctions of humanity ! —the 
miserable darkness which we call our reason ! — how they shrink before 
this simple, mute magnificence of nature! 

‘ Princess Diana. He cannot be so insensible, — and yet he mocks 
me. 

‘ Don Cesar. Alas, what a poor farce it is, that a mere impotent 
creature, scarcely an atom in the infinite of space, should fret and fume 
away his bare glance of an existence, when the stupendous world moves 
on serenely thus through all eternity ! 

‘ Princess Diana. What think you of his moralizing ? 

‘ Donna Laura. Why, this has nothing to do with the music, or the 
dress. 

‘ Don Cesar. And see, with what a chastened, bright simplicity all 
nature’s favorites are decked! Look at the flowers which send their 
perfume now so sweetly forth — an incense fit for heaven! The beau- 
teous violet with her skyey vest, and the pure lily in her robe of virgin 
white, how they excel the gaudy tinselling of art, and the false glare of 
splendour !’ — Act iii. 


Don Cesar withdraws unsubdued, and the Princess is in despair. 
She now seeks to inflame his jealousy; and in the fourth act we 
have a most spirited dialogue between them, in which she an- 
nounces that she has resolved to become the wife of Don Luis, 
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one of his rivals, and in which he in turn assures her that his 


heart has been at length fixed, and his hand offered to Donna 
Laura. This completes the humiliation and distress of the unhappy 
Princess, who has by this time discovered that pride is, after all, 
a poor antidote for love; and in the fifth act she is hurried by her 
feelings into a passionate disclosure of her griefs to her supposed 
rival, Donna Laura. The latter, in the mean time, has become 
matched with Don Luis, while her other cousin, Donna Louisa, has 
yielded to the vows of Don Gaston ; — both these cavaliers having 
transferred their homage from the Princess to warmer and more 
propitious deities, Donna Laura and Don Luis have entered 
heartily into the scheme of humbling the Princess to a sense of 
sustice towards her lover, and the last and’ decisive blow is struck, 
by Donna Laura’s coming to ask her cousin’s sanction to her own 
union with Don Cesar. 
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‘ Princess Diana. (Alone.) Is there no way to snatch him from her 
arms? Ah! Yes—TI'll see her instantly. (Ina subdued tone.) Laura is 
kind ; and the heart that would not melt to see the anguish of my suffer- 
ings cannot be human. (Weeping.) Yes, pity will move her to reject 
him. (After a pause.) But—shall I avow to her what I with shame 
acknowledge to myself? No! I'll keep the flame concealed, though it 
consumes me. Ah, here she comes! The joy, it seems, has winged her 


feet. Be calm, my heart! Leave me at least the shadow of my former 
self. 


‘ Enter Donna Laura, and Donna Floretta. 


‘ Donna Laura. Dear cousin, I am come to throw myself upon your 
friendship. Don Cesar has just offered me his hand, and is gone to ask 
your father’s sanction to our nuptials. My uncle’s will is mine, but I 
should be still happier with Diana’s approval. 


[Princess Diana turns aside to hide her emotion. 
Cousin, do you not hear me ? 


‘ Princess Diana. Yes, Laura, I will unbosom all my feelings, and 
throw myself upon your love. Alas! our hearts are like the restless 
winds that shift from point to point as the eye glances, yet have no 
visible cause of motion. I will confess to you that Cesar’s pride has 
irritated me beyond endurance. I have despised all whose passions I 
have ever moved, —and he, the only man that ever moved my heart, 
dares to despise me. I am insulted, wronged, dishonoured ; and I claim 
that friendship at your hands, Laura, which you came to seek at mine. 
You shall avenge me. Let him endure the scorn which has tormented 
me. Repay his arrogance; and let him find a heart as flinty as his 
own. My dear, dear Laura, let him suffer, writhe, consume with agony ; 
— then mock his tears, deride his thousand and accumulating woes. 

‘ Donna Laura. Mercy! Cousin, —what counsel would you give 
me ? If ingratitude be criminal in him, it cannot be a virtue in me. 
No; if he loves me sincerely, I shal] return the sentiment. 

‘ Princess Diana. Love him! And wilt thou dare to love him ? 

‘ Donna Laura. Heavens, what do I hear ? 

‘ Donna Floretta. (Aside to Laura.) Don’t be frightened. 

‘ Princess Diana. Don Cesar thine, whilst I am dying for his love ? 
Never! His very pride enchants me, and in the depth of that abasement 
which he pon I still adore him. (Starting and turning from them.) 
What’s this? Have I forgot my honor and my fame? No, —thou per- 
verse heart, — bleed! bleed! But Jet me save Diana’s fame untainted. 
(To Laura.) Laura, you see I’m ill, — delirious. My tongue had lost 
the guidance of my reason. Believe not what it spoke so falsely, — but 
hear me, dearest Laura. Give him your hand —Iam content. You 
will be happy, — very — very happy, — and I can rejoice inthat. Go, 
then, and bless him with thy constant love. Go— enjoy that bliss, 
and leave me to a life of wretchedness and shame. (Laura is going.) 
Yet stay! O Heaven, it is impossible—I cannot bear the thought. 
The flame bursts forth and wraps me in destruction. Isink—I die — 
the victim of my pride. [Sinks into Laura's arms.’ 

Act v. Scene 2. 


The schemes both of the author and the lover are now accom- 
plished. Love has gained his vicrory over Pride, and in the 


next scene the curtain drops on all the loving pairs, now happily. 
united. 
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Such is the main plot of this excellent comedy, and, as far as 
the principal characters are concer ned, it would be difficult to 
point out a blemish in it. The specimens which we have given 
are of themselves sufficient to show that the writer is a dramatist 
of no ordinary powers. But we have still a duty to perform ; and 
we cannot omit to notice, that there is ingrafted on the main 
design an underplot, of which the gentlest thing we can say is, 
that it is utterly unconnected with any part of the “principal action 
of the piece. Don Pedro and his whining and garrulous servant 
Lopez might, for any thing that concerns the remaining charac- 
ters, be draughted, like an awkward squad of a respectable regi- 
ment, out of the play into any dull farce that might follow it ; and 
this comedy and its audience and readers would be much relieved 
by the separation. The author, indeed, was aware that he dis- 
figured his drama by their introduction. He has himself ascribed 
the blemish to his own inexperience; but what he has executed in 
the other parts shows, that if he wants experience, he has resources 
which can supply its place. We believe that he has been led into 
committing this sin against his own taste and genius by an appre- 
hension that nothing will now go down with an audience unless, in 
comic productions, it has broad farce to recommend it. Every 
lover of sterling comedy, who reads or sees this play, must regret 
the sacrifice that has been made in it. But it is unpleasant to deal 
out even merited censure, where there is so much reason for praise, 
and we shall not pursue the subject farther. 

Mr. Hyde has shown that he possesses the taste to estimate, and 
the powers to execute, what is. now almost forgotten by writers 
for the drama, — a representation of human nature as it is, which 
can remind us of the living world, — which can “ hold the mirror 
up to us,” make us ashamed even of our own follies, and thus, 
while administering to our amusement, serve as a lash for vice. 





Art. V.. The Mission to Siam, and Hué the Capital of Cochin’ China, 
in the Years 1821, 1822. From the Journal of the late George Fin- 
layson, Esq. Surgeon and Naturalist to the Mission, &c. With a 
Memoir of the Author, by Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, F. R.S. 
8vo. pp.427. London. Murray. 1826. 


Iv is well known that a mission was sent in 1821 by the Governor- 
General of Bengal to the courts of Siam and Cochin China, with 
the view of establishing a system of friendly intercourse between 
those countries and the British possessions in India, and of form- 
ing a commercial treaty with them, which would be of reciprocal 
advantage. It is equally well known that the mission failed in both 
these objects, as was to be expected from the manner in which it 
was constituted, and perhaps we may take leave to add, from the 
persons of whom it was composed. Of Mr. Crawfurd to whom 
the charge of the mission was intrusted, or the gentlemen who 
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attended him, we know nothing more than the work before us re- 
veals ; but judging of them from the data which Mr. Finlayson 
furnishes, we venture to affirm that few public officers ever set out 
upon a mission who were less likely to accomplish their object, 
than those whom the Governor-General authorised to proceed to 
Siam and Cochin China. 

To the original constitution of the mission, however, we must 
look for a defect, which in any hands would have ensured its 
frustration. ‘The authorities in Bengal, conversant as they are 
with oriental customs, must have known that in no one particular 
of those customs is etiquette carried to so refined a degree, or 
watched with such lynx-eyed jealousy, as in matters of diplomacy. 
Such nicety may be in itself, as no doubt itis, exceedingly ridiculous. 
But this is not the point for consideration. The question is if it 
be so established, if it be rendered so sacred by long continued 
custom, as that the observance of it is required on all occasions 


with inexorable rigour ? If this be the case, the foreigner who ap~ — 


proaches an oriental court for the purpose of conciliating its 
friendship, certainly takes a very strange mode of attaining his 
object, by demanding in the first place a reform in its ceremonies, 
and thus wounding its pride in the most vulnerable and the most 
precious of its fibres. | Now few persons in India can be ignorant 
that embassies and presents are received in the East by independent 
sovereigns, only from sovereigns. Persia offers some exceptions to 
this rule; but it is arule inviolably adhered to by the ultra-Gangetic 
powers. ‘The Governor-General, however, thought fit to violate this 
custom, by sending an envoy from himself to the sovereigns of Siam 
and Cochin China, whereas he might have easily given the mission 
the aspect of being nominated by His Majesty, which would have 
saved every difficulty of etiquette. ‘The consequence was inevitable. 
The Governor’s letters were not received, — his representative was 
treated with disrespect, almost with contumely, — and his mission 
wholly failed. 

As to the conduct of Mr. Crawfurd and the gentlemen who ac- 
companied him, though it may have been in a great measure 
guided by the instructions which were given them, yet wherever the 
fault originated, their demeanour (and we say it without meaning 
any personal disrespect) seems to have been any thing but con- 
ciliatory towards the official persons whom it was their business to 
propitiat«. A great deal was said on the failure of Lord Amherst’s 
mission to China, concerning the propriety of Englishmen yielding 
to the submissive forms of homage which are practised in the 
court of ‘ His celestial Highness.” Our pride was appealed to, 
and our national dignity was boasted of when that famous embassy 
failed, because His Lordship would not consent to perform cer- 
tain prostrations, which were required of him in common with all 
persons who were presented at the Chinese court. But surely such 
matters of form go for no more than they are worth. Our civil offi- 
cers In their correspondence with dependent princes in India do not 
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hesitate to use those exaggerated and inflated expressions of com- 
pliment, to which the latter have been accustomed, and which mean 
no more with us, or even with them, than the common language of 
polite and friendly intercourse. The prostration of the person in 
the East, in the same way, is but an exaggeration of that simple 
homage which we pay our own sovereign, and nothing but the: 
most silly vanity, and the most erroneous notions of self-respect, 
can prevent foreigners from complying with the observances which 
are demanded of them, even to the minutest point. Objections of 


’ this nature, and a reluctance in offering even the tokens of respect 


which they were called upon to yield at the courts of Siam and 
Cochin China, rendered Mr. Crawfurd and his companions unac- 
ceptable guests there, and hence it is not to be wondered at, that in 
their diplomatic capacity they were met by the subordinate autho- 
rities with coldness, and dismissed almost with disdain. Would it 
be believed that advantageous terms of commercial intercourse were 
actually agreed upon by Mr. Crawfurd and the proper mandarin 


.in Cochin China, and that they were recalled in consequence of 


Mr. Crawfurd’s refusal to accept for the Governor-General a pre- 
sent of two rhinoceros’ horns, some elephants’ teeth, and a few 
ounces of sugar-candy!! Yet this was literally the fact; and, as 
if this were not enough, Mr. Crawfurd rendered his refusal the more 
fatal, by permitting his temper to get the better of his judgment in 
a transaction, which we shall have occasion to mention in its proper 
order. 

We must now proceed to give some account of the journal be- 
fore us. And here we must premise, that whatever disappoint- 
ments may have arisen with respect to the diplomatic results of the 
mission, none can be felt with regard to the merits of this work. 
It is the production of a clear and comprehensive intellect, stored 
with a mass of various knowledge, remarkably observant of the 
operations of nature, of the peculiarities of climate and country, 
and of human character as developed not only in general customs 
and outward appearance, but in that by-play of life, which betrays 
the real turn of an individual by a single expression, an unguarded 
attitude, or the style of his dress. Mr. Finlayson seems to have 
been a very respectable proficient in botany and geology; but though 
he did not neglect the application of his scientific acquirements, 
whenever he found occasion for them, he wisely kept his attention 
fixed on still higher objects, — men and their works, and the strik- 
ing objects exhibited on the new lands or seas which he traversed. 

It is with regret that we speak of such a traveller as among 
those who have been: he died in 1823, shortly after his return from 
Cochin China, on his way to England, for the recovery of his 
health, which was destroyed by too much exposure to the weather 
while prosecuting his botanical pursuits. He was a native of 
Thurso, in Scotland ; and it is creditable to our Indian government 


to say, that he obtained its patronage without any other interest to 


sustain him than the talents which he brought to its service. He 
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died in the prime of his years, and left his journal unfinished in the 
hands of his benevolent friend, Dr. Somerville, who presented it 
in its rough state to the Museum of the East India Company. 
There it would seem that Sir Stamford Raffles first met with it, 
and, struck by its merit, he undertook to revise and publish it with 
Dr. Somerville’s sanction. We own we feel a strong impression 
that Sir Stamford did something more than merely ‘ transcribe’ the 
original journal. In fact, he appears to have re-written it through- 
out, and, moreover, to have introduced a few political dissertations 
of his own, for which he derived few or no data from the labours of 
Mr. Finlayson. When we add, however, that these dissertations, 
as well as the remodelling of the style, far from diminishing, add 
considerably to the value of the work, we acquit ourselves of any 
intention to under-rate the assistance which it obtained from its dis- 
tinguished editor. 

Some twenty years ago Mr. Pinkerton, in his ‘ Modern 
Geography,” pronounced “the kingdoms of Laos, Campodia, 
Siampa, Cochin China, and ‘Tonquin, countries unimportant in 
themselves.” The scantiness of his materials might have induced 
him to hazard this broad assertion upon the authority of the school- 
maxim, that * de non apparentibus, et non existentibus, eadem est 
ratio.” Mr. Barrow, however, in his interesting account of his voy- 
age to Cochin China, showed, that that country at least was not 
quite so * unimportant” as Pinkerton imagined. Since the appear- 
ance of Mr. Barrow’s work we are not aware of any other which 
has appeared concerning that country, except the journal of Mr. 
White, a lieutenant in the navy of the United States. His voyage 
to Cochin China was performed in 1819, but his account of it, 
which was noticed in the former series of this Journal *, was not 
published till 1824. It agrees in many respects with the descrip- 
tion of that country given by Mr. Finlayson, but the date of its 
publication shews that the latter could have had no opportunity of 
seeing it. Indeed, the mission seem not to have even heard that 
such an officer as Lieutenant White had been in Cochin China two 
years before their arrival there. It may be added, that the Ame- 
rican did not go to Siam. Mr. Finlayson’s account of this country 
is very full and satisfactory, and its attractions are by no means 
diminished when we consider the proximity of Siam to the Burman 
empire, — with which our Indian government is at present carrying 
on the hazardous game of war. 

The mission sailed from Calcutta on the 21st of November, 
1821, and after a tedious voyage arrived at the Prince of Wales’s 
Island on the 11th of December. - Here they remained to refresh 
the crew which had been sickly on the passage until the 5th of 
January, when they resumed their voyage, but for several days they 
were becalmed within sight of land. During that period they had 
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frequent occasion to observe the beautiful and singular phenomenon 
of the phosphorescent appearance of the sea by night, the ocean 
shining ‘ like a vast lake of liquid fire.’ Mr. Finlayson thus ex- 
plains the cause of this fine spectacle : 


‘In many of the bays, such as the harbour at Prince of Wales’s 
island, the bodies which emit this singular light exist in such vast 
quantity, that a boat may readily be distinguished at the distance of 
several miles by the brilliant light, resembling that of a torch, proceed- 
ing from the water agitated by her bow and oars. We have seen the 
sea rendered of a green colour and slimy appearance, by day, so that 
it might have been taken for the green vegetable matter common on 
stagnant pools. We have taken up a quantity of this green-coloured 
water, and by keeping it till night, have ascertained that the green 
colour by day, and the phosphorescent appearance by night, were 
occasioned by the same substance. 

‘ The causes of this luminous appearance of the sea are doubtless 
various in different parts of the ocean. We know that fish, when dead, 
afford similar light, and experiments have shewn that dead fish immersed 
in sea water, after a time, afford it also. ‘The spawn of fishes is said to 


afford it, and putrefaction is considered as a very common cause of this » 


appearance. In the present instance it appeared unequivocally to pro- 
ceed from innumerable small granular gelatinous bodies, about the size 
of a pin’s head. These, when taken upon the hand, moved about with 
great agility for a second or two, when they ceased to be luminous and 
remained immoveable.’— p. 34. 


Having proceeded through the streights of Malacca on the 26th 
of February, the vessel stood over for Borneo; when she arrived 
within sight of that island she shaped her course for Pulo Abi, an 
island in latitude 8° 25' N., longitude 104° 50! I. off the southern 
extremity of Cambodia, and anchored in a bay on the N. E. side 
of it on the 11th of March. The gentlemen of the mission on 
landing imagined from its general aspect that the island was unin- 
habited, but on proceeding a little farther they observed two huts 
in a plot of tall grass, overshadowed by a single cocoa-nut tree, 
and several persons walking about. As they advanced, a slender 
but active and cheerful old man, dressed like an Arabian, ap- 
proached and saluted them in the most respectful manner, and in- 
vited them into his house. ‘This they found to be a sort of temple, 
and on arude wooden altar they saw earthen images, before which 
fruit, sugar, and sweet-meats were placed as offerings. The island 
in fact is looked upon asa place peculiarly sacred by the Chinese 
mariners. Being lofty, it affords them an admirable land-mark, and 
they ‘never pass it without offering up prayers and praises for 
their success in having made it. On this occasion they leave be- 
hind them a painted board, on which is written the name of their 
junk, (vessel,) the date of their arrival, the port they have left, 
&c. At this time several boards of this description were in the 
keeping of the old man.’ The classical reader cannot fail to re- 
mark the striking resemblance of this superstitious practice to that 
of the ancient Romans, whose custom of suspending a dabula-votiva 
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in their favourite shrines is frequently mentioned by Horace and 
Juvenal. We may add that this strange custom is not even yet 
obliterated from the Continent; large tablets sometimes simply 
with a ship painted on them, sometimes representing also the dan- 
gers in which the grateful mariner was involved, may be seen hung 
in the chapels and churches in maritime towns. 

On the 13th of March, the mission left Pulo Abi, and on the 
evening of the 21st, after passing through innumerable islands, they 
cast anchor in the bay of Siam. On the 25th the vessel with 
difficulty passed the bar at the mouth of the river Menam, and 
anchored opposite to the town of Packnam, where they waited for 
permission to proceed to Bankok the capital. One of their first 
visitors was a person whom the author calls a Moorman, —‘ one 
of that degraded but self-important class of society well known in 
India under the general title of Portuguese, a title to which a hat 
and one or two other articles of clothing in the European fashion 
would seem to give every black man, every native, and every half- 
caste, an undisputed claim.’ ‘This man seems to have excited 
Mr. Finlayson’s indignation by his repeated attempts to force him- 
self as an interpreter on Mr. Crawfurd, and his officious inter- 
ference in every proceeding in which the mission was concerned. 
In truth he was a spy of the government, and he contributed not a 
little to frustrate the object of the mission. It augured badly for 
their success that in the beginning they were visited only by. per- 
sons of very low rank, and that they found themselves under the 
necessity of soliciting leave to call on the Governor of Packnam, 
who should have been the first to tender them the rites of hos- 
pitality. He however received them in a friendly manner, though 
his habitation was far from being a splendid one. A great propor- 
tion of the town, or rather the village of Packnam, is built over the 
river on elevated boards, the banks being for the most part formed 
of soft mud. On going on shore they found the people, .who 
crowded familiarly round them, remarkably civil and obliging. On 
extending his acquaintance with the villagers, Mr. Finlayson ob- 
served that their houses were in general filthy and lumbered with 
wood ; yet the people appeared to live in tolerable comfort. Rice 
seemed to be their principal food. ‘They were generally stout, but 
rather below the middle stature. 


‘ They cut the hair close to the head, leaving a short tuft on the 
forehead, which they comb backward. There is no difference in this 
respect between the men and women, both cutting the hair off short, 


Europeans are not more attentive to render their teeth white, than the. 


Siamese are to make them black. Amongst them black teeth only are 
considered beautiful, and it must be allowed that they succeed perfectly 
well in this species cf ornament. This, together with the coarse red 
painting of the mouth and lips, which they derive from the constant 
eating of betel, catechu, and lime together, gives them a disgusting 
appearance. The face of the Siamese is remarkably large, the forehead 
very broad, prominent on each side, and covered with the hairy scalp 
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in greater propoftion than I have observed in any other people. In 
some, it descends to within an inch, or even less, of the eye-brows, 
covers the whole of the temples, and stretches forwards to within 
nearly the same distance of the outer angle of the eye. The cheek. 
bones are large, wide, and prominent.. A principal peculiarity in the 
configuration of their countenance is the great size of the back part of 
the lower jaw. The corona process here projects outwards, so as to 
give to this part of the face an uncommon breadth. One would imagine, 
on a careless inspection, that they were all affected with a slight degree 
of goitre, or swelling of the parotid gland. A similar appearance is 
often observable in Malays. The people generally go naked from the 
waist upwards, sometimes throwing a piece of cloth over the shoulders. 
Old women in general expose the breast ; but the young, and the middle 
aged, wrap a short piece of cloth round the chest, of sufficient length 
to form a single knot in front, thus leaving the shoulders and arms bare. 
From the loins to the knee, they wrap a picce of blue or other coloured 
cloth, over which the better sort wear a piece of Chinese crape, ora 
shawl.’— pp. 108, 109. 


It is a singular fact, that almost every form of worship which 
was established in any part of the world previous to the Reformation 
had monastic institutions of some description or other. In the 
earliest ages of Greece the oracle of Dodona, while its responses 
were yet delivered from a lofty oak, was the centre of a regular 
college of prophets who slept always on the ground, and habituated 
themselves in other respects to an austere monastic discipline. 
Such self-denying congregations are not uncommon among the 
followers of Buddha. Mr. Finlayson found one of these institu- 
tions at Packnam situated on the bank of the river. 


‘ Their houses,’ he observes, ‘ are well built, spacious, and conve- 
nient. The whole is included in an extensive and open space of ground, 
kept clean and neat. The accommodation for the priests is excellent ; 
the houses are well raised, the floors and walls made of boards. A neat 
temple occupies one extremity of the enclosure. The fraternity re- 
ceived us with great cheerfulness, and, at our request, readily admitted 
us into the interior of the temple. Here, raised to about the middle 
height of the edifice, on a broad platform or altar, we discovered about 


fifty gilded images of Buddha, all in the sitting posture. The prin- 


=) 
cipal image, considerably above the human stature, was placed behind, 


and over him was raised a sort of arched canopy of carved and gilded 
wood. The others were ranged close before him. On each corner of 
the altar, with their faces turned towards the images, clothed in the 
usual costume of their order, and in the attitude of devotion, stood two 
priests. The general form of the figure of Buddha was not essentially 
different from that worshipped by the natives of Ceylon. The hair is 
short and curled, the head surmounted by a flame of glory, the coun- 
nance placid, benign, and contemplative. ‘They have given somewhat 
of a Siamese, or rather Tartar expression to the features, by rather 
prolonging the eyebrows, and giving an obliquity to the eye; the nose 
is more sharp, and the lips very thick.’— pp. 110, 111. 


On the 28th of March:the mission having obtained leave to pro- 
ceed to Bankok, weighed anchor and sailed up the river. On the 
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passage they were much annoyed by that most malignant of all 
insects the musquito. On the 29th, as they approached the capital, 
the prospect on either bank, which had been hitherto rather sterile, 
assumed a lively appearance. ‘The river is here about a quarter of 
a mile in breadth. A considerable space at each side is occupied 
by floating houses, built in the Chinese fashion, which are bound 
at either end to long bamboos driven into the bed of the river. 
They are thus enabled to move from place to place as convenience 
requires. These houses generally consist only of a principal 
centre room in which the owners display their wares, and of one 
or two small ones for domestic purposes. ‘The floor is raised about 
a foot above the water, and the roof is thatched with palm-leaves. 
Between these floating shops decked out with their showy wares, 
and the canoes plying about in every direction, the scene, parti- 
cularly on a market-day, is gay, and to a foreigner particularly 
striking. 

In the course of the evening the mission were visited by an 
elderly man, second in rank to the minister who conducts all 
affairs carried on between the court and Europeans of every de- 
scription. | 

‘ This old gentleman conversed for some time with great ease and 
affability, inquired into the respective rank and occupation of the 
several gentlemen of the mission, and seemed to welcome us with 
great cordiality. He soon intimated that the object of his visit was to 
procure the letter from the Governor-General to the King. He had 
brought with him a handsome golden cup for its reception. On this, 
the letter, wrapt in gold tissue, was placed in his presence. On his 
expressing a wish to depart, Mr. Crawfurd took up the cup, and raising 
it to his head, proceeded through a double line of sepoys, with pre- 
sented arms, drawn out for the occasion, to the gangway, from which 
he handed it down to one of the gentlemen of the mission, placed in 
the chief’s boat to receive it. The latter delivered it to the chief, 


who placed it negligently on a piece of old carpet, on which he sat.’— 
pp- 118, 119. 


Another bad omen! It would seem that the Moorman had 
already informed himself and the government of the whole state of 
the mission, and of every particular connected with it. ‘The man- 
ner in which the old Siamese received the Governor’s letter, not- 
withstanding the pompous, and, to us, whimsical, ceremony with 
which it was delivered to him, seemed of itself sufficient to decide 
the prospects of the embassy. The next untoward circumstance 
which happened to them was a message from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, offering to accommodate them with a house during their 
stay at Bankok. They accepted the offer, and soon found them- 
selves established in ‘an out-house intended for a store-room, con- 
éaining but four small, ill-ventilated apartments, the approach to 
which led through a ¢rap-door from below, and on three sides they 
were almost entirely excluded from air!’ It was nothing better 
than what we are accustomed to call a hay-loft! Here was 
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a hotel indeed for the representative of the Governor-General of 
Bengal! It is hardly necessary to observe, that among the Asia- 
tics particularly, it is the custom for the government to provide 
accommodation for persons sent officially to it from a foreign court. 
In the present instance this duty of hospitality was performed by 
an individual, and with the decency which we have just mentioned. 
But though the Siamese court as yet paid no sort of attention 
to Mr. Crawfurd, yet it betrayed ‘ a degree of meanness and 
avidity at once disgusting and disgraceful,’ in order to get pos- 
session of the presents which he brought from the Governor-General. 
Mr. Crawfurd was simple enough to entrust them all to the Moor- 
man, without stipulating for any favour in return. Nay more, 
after the presents had been thus all parted with, the gentlemen of 
the mission were told that they ‘ were to be prisoners, and re- 
stricted from intercourse with the people until the ceremony of 
their presentation at court should be over.’ ‘This ceremony was 
put off from day to day upon one pretence or another. At length 
Suri Wong Montree, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, invited 
Mr. Crawfurd to a conference; after this breaking of the ice, he 
was permitted to visit the Prince Chroma-chit, an illegitimate son 
of the reigning king, who is a sort of Prime Minister, and is con- 
sidered not to be devoid of talent for public affairs. After this visit 
the important discussions began, as to the nature of the ceremonies 
which were to be performed by the strangers in the royal presence ; 


and the result of many grave negotiations was, that all parties 
agreed on the following programme : 


‘ We were to take off our shoes at the door of the hall of audience; 
when we had entered, we were to take off our hats, and making a bow 
in the English manner, we were to advance to the seats appointed for 
us, and there sitting down, with the legs bent backwards and under us, 
but a little to one side, we were to make three salutations with the 
hands united before the face, touching the forehead each time. The 
union of the hands in this manner appearing to be expressive of suppli- 
cation, and being used as the sign thereof by many Asiatics, Capt. 
Dangerfield proposed that in its stead we should salute in the manner 
done at some of the Hindu courts, by performing the salam with both 
hands, raising them separately to the head at the same time. It was 
observed that the difference was very immaterial, and that therefore the 
Siamese mode should be preferred ; besides it appeared that the mem- 
bers of the mission might perform the salutation with more or less 
correctness as they judged proper, and that it would be deemed enough 
if they touched the forehead with the hands in any way.’— pp. 133, 134. 


On the day appointed they proceeded to the palace ; and although 
the ceremonies of the audience seem not to have at all pleased 
Mr. Finlayson, yet he describes them with great vivacity and 


minuteness. ‘The mysterious grandeur with which the King oi 


Siam surrounds his throne is the result of a theatrical contrivance 
by no means ill suited to the purpose for which it is destined. The 
hall of the presence is a lofty and an extensive edifice, highly 
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decorated in the fashion of the country. At the extremity of this 
hall ‘ a large handsome curtain, made of cloth covered with tinsel 
or gold leaf, and suspended by a cord, divided the space occupied 
by the throne from the rest of the apartment.’ A space about twenty 
feet square, in front of the throne, was kept clear; the remainder 
of the hall was crowded to excess by persons of every rank, each 
of whom had his proper place assigned to him. The remainder of 
this curious scene we must give in the words of the author. 


‘ The curtain placed before the throne was drawn aside as we en- 
tered. The whole multitude present lay prostrate on the earth, their 
mouths almost touching the ground; not a body or limb was observed 
to move, not an eye was directed towards us, not a whisper agitated 
the solemn and still air. It was the attitude, the silence, the solemnity 
of a multitude simultaneously addressing the great God of the universe, 
rather than the homage of even an enslaved people. Not even Rome, 
fertile in a race of tyrants, nor Dionysius himself, ever produced any 
degradation to compare with this in ignominy. ) 

‘ Raised about twelve feet above the floor, and about two yards 
behind the curtain alluded to, there was an arched niche, on which an 
obscure light was cast, of sufficient size to display the human body to 
effect, in the sitting posture. In this niche was placed the throne, pro- 
jecting from the wall a few feet. Here, on our entrance, the King sat 
immoveable as a statue, his eyes directed forwards. He resembled, in 
every respect, an image of Buddha placed upon his throne; while the 
solemnity of the scene, and the attitude of devotion observed by the 
multitude, left little raom to doubt that the temple had been the source 
from which the monarch of Siam had borrowed the display of regal 
pomp. He was dressed in a close jacket of gold tissue, on his left was 
placed what appeared to bea sceptre; but he wore neither crown nor 
other covering on the head, nor was the former emblem of the office of 
royalty displayed on the occasion. The throne was hung round with 
the same sort of cloth which formed the curtain in front.—A consider- 
able degree of light was thrown laterally on the floor at the base of 
the throne, where large and elegant fans were waved by persons placed 
behind the curtain. This circumstance added considerable effect to 
the scene.’— pp. 144, 146. 


A very slight and contemptuous notice was taken at court of 
the presents sent to the King by the Governor-General ; no mention 
whatever was made of the letter; and it was observed as an addi- 
tional mark of indifference, if not of insult, that the King did not 
wear his crown on this occasion, as his custom is on receiving 
ambassadors from foreign sovereigns. A few general questions 
conveyed to the agent in whispers through a long chain of officers, 
composed the whole of the intercourse held between that gen- 
tleman and His Majesty at this audience. The only presents 
offered to the gentlemen of the mission consisted of some paltry 
Chinese umbrellas, and even these, perhaps, would not have been 
thought of, if a violent shower of rain had not commenced as 
soon as the ceremony was over. They were detained within the 
precincts of the palace for some hours in order to see the lions 
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of the royal household, which consisted of some white elephants, 
albinos of their species. Near these were placed two white 
monkies, whose duty it was, according to the superstitious no- 
tions of the country, ‘to prevent evil spirits from killing the 
larger animals.’ It is worth remarking, that the eyes of the white 
elephants differ in no respect from those of the common elephant, 
except in the iris, which is of a pure white colour, whereas in the 
white monkey ‘the lips, eye-lids, and feet, are distinguished by 
the inanimate whiteness of the skin noticed in the human albino, 
while the general appearance of the iris, the eye, and even the 
countenance, the intolerance of light, the unsettled air they 
assumed, and the grimace they affected, afforded so many points 
of resemblance between them and that unhappy variety of our 
species, as rendered the sight disgusting and humiliating. One who 
had seen a perfect albino of the human species would find it 
impossible to separate the impression of his appearance from that 
of the animals now before us.’ As to the white elephant, such is 
the regard in which this animal is held in Siam, that he who dis- 
covers one is rewarded by the King with ‘ a crown of silver, and 
a grant of land equal in extent to the space of country at which 
the elephant’s cry may be heard.’ After viewing these and other 
curiosities of the palace, the gentlemen of the mission returned to 
their ‘ outhouse.’ 

As if to place the character of their reception beyond all doubt, 
an ambassador arrived, during their stay at Bankok, from the 
King of Cochin China, who was treated with all the attention 
which the court and the more respectable inhabitants of the capital 
could bestow. If Mr. Crawfurd failed in obtaining due honour 
from the King, he was equally unsuccessful in his endeavours to 
induce the ministers to agree to a commercial treaty, which he 
drew out to the extent of thirty-nine articles. ‘The only answer 
given to his propositions was, that the existing duties, which are 
nearly prohibitive, could not be lessened until after the lapse of 
a number of years, which was not defined, and until five English 
ships should visit the port annually. The mission had now been 
foiled at all points: Mr. Crawfurd determined on quitting Siam, 
and took his departure without even obtaining the common com- 
pliment of “ an-audience of leave.” 

At this part of his work the author makes a pause in his nar- 
rative, and dedicates a chapter to the physical form and character 
of the Siamese, their manners and customs, their laws, history, 
revenue, and religion, and the natural products of the country. 
One of their most remarkable customs is that relating to their 
treatment of the dead. The body, after undergoing a rude sort 
of preparation, is burnt ; the ashes which remain are then carefully 
collected and reduced to a paste with water. ‘This paste is ulti- 
mately formed into a small image of Buddha, ‘ which being gilded, 
and finished by the priests, is either placed in the temple, or pre- 
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served by the friends of the deceased.’ This is a custom, we 
believe, quite peculiar to the Siamese. The population of the 
country is variously stated; no calculation represents it as exceed- 
ing a million. The principal object of culture is pepper. The 
King is the chief merchant, and exercises a monopoly in every 
thing which he can turn to profit. 

The gentlemen of the mission, cordially tired of Bankok, em- 
barked in the evening of the 14th of July, and proceeded to 
Cochin China. As this porticn of the journal has less novelty 
about it than that which relates to Siam, we shall reduce our 
notice of it to as brief a space as possible. We remark that neither 
Mr. Crawfurd, nor any one of his companions, appears to have 
heard the strange sub-aqueous music which astonished the ears of 
Lieutenant White, when he sailed up the river to Saigon, one of 
the principal cities of the kingdom. Upon Mr. Crawfurd’s arrival 
there he found that the Governor (probably from communications 
sent by the Cochin-Chinese ambassador, who had been at the 
court of Siam,) was fully aware of the nature and objects of his 
mission, and that it was accredited by a letter, not from the Kin 
of Great Britain, but from the Governor-General of Bengal ! 
From Saigon Mr. Crawfurd was referred to Hué, where the King 
has resided for several years, and thither the members of the mis- 
sion proceeded. ‘The journal gives a minute description of the 
city of Hué, which, though in itself palry, is surrounded by some 
of the most beautiful scenery in Asia. ‘The fort, which is built 
after the Kuropean style, and which is fully described by Mr. White, 
engaged a good deal of the author’s attention. He is. also parti- 
cularly minute in his account of the equipment of the military: 
he seems to have examined their accoutrements with special care ; 
and we were much amused by his inventory of what he calls the 
contents of one of the soldiers’ cartouche-box, which he enumerates 
as follows: | 


A set of men for playing at chess ; 
A small bottle of scented oil; 
A small horn, with pricker, containing apparently priming: powder ; 
A bundle of small, hollow bamboos, each containing a charge of 
powder, stopped at one end with paper ; 

‘ No ball, or shot.’— p. 345. 


How the author and his editor could have enumerated ‘ no 
ball or shot,’ among the contents of the cartouche-box, we are at 
a loss to understand. Had either of the gentlemen been from the 
sister-island, he might have put this du// down to the credit of his 
privilege. ? 

All the efforts of Mr. Crawfurd (and they were not a few) to 
obtain an audience of the King were to no purpose. He had an 
interview with the principal mandarin on the commercial objects of 
the mission. At this interview 
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¢ Mr. Crawfurd said, that what was chiefly required was, that permis- 
sion might be granted to British ships to trade to the ports of Cochin 
China, mentioning in particular Saigon, Turon Bay, and Tonquin; and 
that instructions might be delivered to him respecting the duties ce- 
manded, and the regulations by which the commerce of these places 
was conducted. To this the mandarin answered, that the ports of 
Cochin China were open to all nations ; that the duties had of late been 
very considerably diminished, first by the late King, and latterly by the 
present ; that he would furnish a table or scheme of the duties collected 
at different ports; and that he would always expedite the affairs of traders, 
by immediate attention to them, well knowing the importance of expe- 
dition in matters of that nature.’ — pp. 355, 356, 


Mr. Crawfurd thought these regulations sufficiently liberal, and 
nothing now remained but the preparation of the tariff. Before he 
took his leave, however, he again touched on the subject of an 
audience with the King. ‘To this the mandarin answered, 


‘ That he had already communicated with the King upon the subject, 
and such was his determination : That had the agent to the Governor- 
General come on any other than commercial affairs he would have been 
presented to the court, but that it was altogether contrary to its cus- 
toms to give audience on such occasions. That had Mr. Crawfurd been 
the envoy of the King of England, or of any king, he would have been 
received. That in this case it was as if the Governor of Saigon had 
sent an envoy to the imperial court.’ — p. 358. 


Mr. Crawfurd reminded him that in 1804 Mr. Roberts, the 
envoy of the Governor-General of Bengal, who was sent on a 
mission similar to the present one, ‘ had been received honourably 
at court, and had obtained two audiences of the King.’ For the 
truth of his assertion he appealed to two Frenchmen, Messrs. 
Vannier and Chaigneaux, who were present on that occasion, they! 
having lived in the country for upwards of twenty years, and adopted 
the Cochin-Chinese manners and costume. 


‘ The mandarin knew that nothing but the truth had been stated ; 
yet he equivocated in the most palpable manner; saying at one time 
that he had not been admitted; at another that it was during war, when 
any one might have been admitted to the King ; and that since that time 
the customs of the court had been altered; and that the magnificence 
of the court was reserved solely for the greatest occasions. It was here 
observed that the change which had taken place in court-etiquette was 
not known ; and that, with respect to the manner in which the mission 
was to be received, it was for the King to decide whether the audience 
should be public or private. On this the old gentleman dryly observed, 
that it was indeed very natural that we should use every expedient to 
gain an audience of the King, having come so far for that purpose, and 
plainly insinuated that it was all to no purpose. The coolness of his 
manner, and the direct inference of the remark, were too much for us, 
and we could contain our gravity no longer. The Frenchmen seemed 
equally surprised with the mandarin at seeing us laugh so heartily. The 
old gentleman was in fact quite at a loss what to say; and at last dwelt 
upon the argument that the etiquette of the court had been changed.’ — 


pp, 360, 361. 
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Mr. Crawfurd suspected, probably not without reason, that the 
two Frenchmen were not. very friendly to his objects, though, in 
other respects, they treated him and his companions with great 
kindness. We have given the whole of this negotiation as it 
occurred, in order to show the manner in which it was conducted 
on the part of the mission, — a manner certainly not distinguished 
for its acumen or politeness. But a more important faux pas 
remains. We have already alluded to Mr. Crawfurd’s refusal of 
certain presents which were tendered on the part of the King for 
the Governor-General of Bengal. The mandarin, again and again, 
in a good-humoured way urged the acceptance of them, but, 
seeing that he could not prevail, he desisted, and the matter seemed 
amicably adjusted on both sides. ‘The commercial regulations were 
also settled, giving permission to the English to trade to the ports 
of Saigon, Han (the Bay of Turon), and Hué, thus excepting only 
Tonquin. ‘These were better terms than, under the circumstances, 
perhaps, could have been hoped for; at all events they were suffi- 
cient to attain one great object of the mission, the establishment of 
some basis of commercial intercourse between Cochin China and 
the dependencies of Great Britain, —a basis which might here- 
after be enlarged to the utmost extent we could desire. Matters 
being in this situation, Mr. Crawfurd and his friends participated 
of a repast in the house of the ‘Tacoon, or mandarin of strangers, 
(Minister for Foreign Affairs,) and the early part of the evening 
passed off very pleasantly on all sides. ‘The remainder of this un- 
fortunate scene must be given in the words of Mr. Finlayson. 


‘ The table was now cleared, and the conversation that followed was 
of a general nature; when, to our great astonishment, the little man- 
darin of Han, a man who had often visited us both here and on board 
ship, without giving us any more favourable notion of his capacity than 
that of his being a poor silly creature, with scarcely two ideas in his 
head, got up, and, in a loud and sharp voice, exclaimed, that we had 
come from the governor of a province, that we had offered presents to a 
great king, who, not receiving them, we were now returning without 
the presents he bad deigned to offer. Had the little man done that 
justice to the bottle, which he did to the fat pork and hatched eggs, one 
might have supposed this inteniperate remark to have proceeded from 
inebriety. It would appear, however, to have been the result of pure 
folly, for on this, though not on all the occasions we had seen him, he 
was apparently sober. Before he had time to proceed further, Mr. Craw- 
furd replied, that he had not called for the opinion of this mandarin, 
and would hear no more from him. That the matter having been fully 
discussed with the Tacoon, in their presence, it was now surely at rest. 
The little mandarin evidently feit this as a keen rebuke. Mistaking the 
nature of the part which I had performed in the transactions of the 
day, and conceiving himself to be on terms of great intimacy with 
Mr. Crawfurd, he thought that such an observation could only have 
come from me. So, rising again, with still more animated energy, he 
observed, that there was but one name in the Governor-General’s 
letter, meaning thereby, that but one had a right to speak there. He 
sud nothing further, and sat down, apparently much offended; the 
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more so for that I could not help laughing at his mistake. The Tacoon 
also laughed very heartily at the occurrence. The observation, however, 
though ‘seemingly thrown out by accident, made some impression upon 
the two mandarins, senior to that of Han; and the Tacoon, seeing that 
it was likely to lead to further discussion, terminated the affair by say- 
ing, that he would refer the matter tothe king. Thus, by one unlucky, 
unnecessary expression of a weak and foolish man, were our plans en- 
tirely frustrated.’ — pp. 397, 398. 

The King was, in fact, so much piqued at the refusal of his 
presents, that he even countermanded the letter which the Tacoon 
had written in his own name to the Governor-General. After this 
occurrence, the mission were treated with every possible degree of 
disrespect until they quitted the country, which they lost no time 
in doing. The tariff was also withdrawn. We make no further com- 
mentary upon this matter, as, indeed, it requires none to indicate 
the real causes of the failure of this mission, and the points which 
are to be guarded against, whenever new negotiators are sent to 
Siam or Cochin China. 





Art. VI. The Subaltern. 12mo. pp.373. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; 
and Cadell, London. 1825. 


In this little volume the reader will find as animated and as 
natural a picture of a military life engaged in active service, as per- 
haps has ever been drawn in any country. From the morning of 
his march from Hythe, we accompany the subaltern side by side 
until he finishes his campaigns at Bayonne. He lets us into: all the 
minutiae of the scenes which he visited, of the hue and progress of 
almost every day which he spent in the Pyrenees ; we see “him i in 
his tent, in his hut, at his dinner, at the watch-fire in the presence 
of the enemy, and in every part of the actions in which he was 
committed with them. That cloak of generality which historians 
usually spread over battles, by merely relating results or grand 
movements, is wholly removed by this writer: we understand 
clearly from him the share which he and his companions sustained 
in the dangers and triumphs of the field, as well as the nature of 
the duties and hardships, the pleasures and privations, of a soldier’s 
career. 

The contents of this volume must be familiar to the readers of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, in which it appeared during the present 
year. ‘The: author, a subaltern officer in one of the British regi- 
ments of infantry, tells us that he embarked with his regiment. at 
Dover, buoyant with the ardour of a young soldier who had never 
yet seen service. ‘The wind, however, was more fastidious in facili- 
tating his wishes than he expected; but at length he was landed at 
Passages, a sea-port at the base of the Pyrenees, some time about 
the middle of August, 1813. In this vicinity he soon found exer- 
cise and excitement to repletion. Previously to his debarkation, 
Sir Thomas Graham, who, with the fifth division of the British 
forces, was investing St. Sebastian’s, had been repulsed in an assault 
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upon that formidable fortress. Not only was the progress of the 
allied army retarded till this place should surrender, but the troops 
under General Graham, incensed with discomfiture, and eager to 
retrieve their honour, were labouring incessantly to complete fresh 
batteries and renew the attack. Accordingly, at day-break on the 
27th of August, the batteries opened upon the devoted castle with 
‘one of the most splendid trains of heavy ordnance which a 
British General has ever had at his command.’ On the 31st 
such breaches had been effected as were considered accessible, 
and at noon of that day, as if in scorn of the resistance of the be- 
sieged, the decisive assault was led on. ‘This daring and memor- 
able enterprise, successful apparently but by chance, is described as 
follows : 


‘ Silent as the grave, the column moved forward. In‘one instant 
the leading files had cleared the trenches, and the others poured on in 
quick succession after them, when the work of death began. The 
enemy having reserved their fire till the head of the column had 
gained the middle of the stream, then opened with the most deadly 
effect. Grape, cannister, musketry, shells, grenades, and every spe- 
cies of missile, were hurled from the ramparts, beneath which our 
gallant fellows dropped like corn before the reaper ; insomuch, that in 
the space of two minutes, the river was literally choked up with the 
bodies of the killed and wounded, over whom, without discrimination, 
the advancing divisions pressed on. 

‘ The opposite bank was soon gained, and the short space between 
the landing-place and the foot of the breach rapidly cleared, without 
a single shot having been returned by the assailants. But here the most 
alarming prospect awaited them. Instead of a wide and tolerably level 
chasm, the breach presented the appearance only of an ill-built wall, 
thrown considerably from its perpendicular; to ascend which, even 
though unopposed, would be no easy task. It was, however, too late 
to pause; besides, the men’s blood was hot, and their courage on fire; 
so they pressed on, clambering up as they best could, and effectually 
hindering one another from falling back, by the eagerness of the rear- 
ranks to follow those in front. Shouts and groans were now mingled 
with the roar of cannon and the rattle of musketry ; our front-ranks 
likewise had an opportunity of occasionally firing with effect; and the 
slaughter on both sides was dreadful. 

‘ At length the head of the column forced its way to the summit of 
the breach, where it was met in the most gallant style by the bayonets 
of the garrison. When I say the summit of the breach, I mean not to 
assert that our soldiers stood upon a level with their enemies, for this 
was not the case. There was a high step, perhaps two or three feet 
in length, which the assailants must surmount before they could gain 
the same ground with the defenders, and a very considerable period 
elapsed ere that step was surmounted. Here bayonet met bayonet, 
and sabre met sabre, in close and desperate strife, without the one 
party being able to advance, or the other succeeding in driving 
them back. 

‘ Things had continued in this state for nearly a quarter of an hour, 
when Major Snodgrass, at the head of the 13th Portuguese regiment, 
dashed across the river, and assaulted the lesser breach. This attack 
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was made in the most cool and determined manner; but here, too, 
the obstacles were almost insurmountable; nor is it probable that 
the place would have been carried at all, but for a measure adopted 
by General Graham, such as has never perhaps been adopted before. 
Perceiving that matters were almost desperate, he had recourse to a 
desperate remedy, and ordered our own artillery to fire upon the 
breach. Nothing could be more exact or beautiful than this practice. 
Though our own men stood only about two feet below the breach, 
scarcely a single ball from the guns of our batteries struck amongst 
them, whilst all told with fearful exactness among the enemy. 

‘ This fire had been kept up only a very few minutes, when all at 
once an explosion took place, such as drowned every other noise, and 
apparently confounded, for an instant, the combatants on both sides. 
A shell from one of our mortars had exploded near the train, which 
communicated with a quantity of gunpowder placed under the breach. 
This mine the French had intended to spring as soon as our troops 
should have made good their footing, or established themselves on the 
summit ; but the fortunate accident just mentioned anticipated them, 
It exploded whilst three hundred grenadiers, the élite of the garrison, 
stood over it, and instead of sweeping the storming party into eternity, 
it only cleared a way for their advance. It was a spectacle as appalling 
and grand as the imagination can conceive, the sight of that explosion. 
The noise was more awful than any which I have ever heard before or 
since; whilst a bright flash, instantly succeeded by a smoke so dense, 
as to obscure all vision, produced an effect upon those who witnessed 
it, such as no powers of language are adequate to describe. Such, 
indeed, was the effect of the whole occurrence, that for perhaps half 
a minute after, not a shot was fired on either side. Both parties 
stood still to gaze upon the havock which had been produced ; inso- 
much, that a whisper might have caught your ear for a distance of 
several yards..—pp. 51. 55. 





The town, after the terrible and revolting scenes of outrage and 
plunder to which it was subjected, is thus represented : 


‘ No doubt it was, in its day, both neat and regular; but of the 
houses, nothing now remained except the outward shells, which, how- 
ever, appeared to be of an uniform height and style of architecture. 
As far as I could judge, they stood five stories from the ground, and 
were faced with a surt of freestone, so thoroughly blackened and 
defiled as to be hardly cognizable. The street itself was, moreover, 
choked up with heaps of ruins, among which were strewed about 
fragments of household furniture and clothing, mixed with caps, mili- 
tary accoutrements, round shot, pieces of shells, and all the other 
implements of strife. Neither were there wanting other evidences of 
the drama which had been lately acted here, in the shape of dead 
bodies, putrefying, and infecting the air with the most horrible stench. 
Of living creatures, on the other hand, not one was to be seen, not 
even a dog or cat; indeed, we traversed the whole city, without meet- 
ing more than six human beings. ‘These, from their dress and abject 
appearance, struck me as being some of the inhabitants who had sur- 
vived the assault. They looked wild and haggard, and moved about 
here and there, poking among the ruins, as if they were either in search 
of the bodies of their slaughtered relatives, or hoped to find some little 
remnant of their property. I remarked, that two or three of them 
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carried bags over their arms, into which they thrust every trifling article 
of copper or iron which came in their way. 

‘ From the streets, each of which resembled, in every particular, 
that which we had first entered, we proceeded towards the breach, 
where a dreadful spectacle awaited us. We found it covered — literally 
covered — with fragments of dead carcasses, to bury which it was evi- 
dent that no effectual attempt had been made. I afterwards learned, 
that the Spanish corps which had been left to perform this duty, instead 
of burying, endeavoured to burn the bodies ; and hence the half-con- 
sumed limbs and trunks which were scattered about, the effluvia arising 
from which was beyond conception overpowering. We were heartily 
glad to quit this part of the town, and hastened, by the nearest covered 
way, to the Casile.’—pp. 86. 88. 


Desecration is an unavoidable attendant of the horrors of war, 
and yet, when compared with other evils, it is undoubtedly a sub- 
ordinate one. The author’s account of the conversion of a church 
into a military depot may be transcribed, as a specimen of the man- 
ner in which British soldiers meditate among the tombs. 


‘ The spectacle which the interior of the church of Urogne presented 
this night, was one which the pious founder of the fabric probably 
never calculated upon its presenting. Along the two side aisles, the 
arms of the battalion were piled, whilst the men themselves occupied 
the centre aisle. In the pulpit was placed the large drum and other 
musical instruments, whilst a party of officers took possession of a gal- 
lery erected at the lower extremity of the building. For our own parts, 
Gray and myself asserted a claim to the space around the altar, which, in 
an English church, is generally railed in, but which, in (several) foreign 
churches, is distinguished from the rest of the chancel only by its 
elevation. Here we spread out our cold salt beef, our brown bread, our 
cheese, and our grog; and here we ate and drank, in that state of 
excited feeling which attends every man who has gone safely through 
the perils of such a day. 

‘ Nor was the wild nature of the spectacle around us diminished by 
the gloomy and wavering light, which thirty or forty small rosin tapers 
cast over it. Of these, two or three stood beside us, upon the altar, 
whilst the rest were scattered about, by ones and twos, in different 
places, leaving every interval in a sort of shade, which gave a wider 
scope to the imagination than to the senses. The buzz of conversation, 
too, the frequent laugh and joke, and, by and by, the song, as the grog 
began to circulate, all these combined to produce a scene too striking 
to be soon forgotten. 

)‘ As time passed on, all these suunds became gradually more and 
more faint. The soldiers, wearied with their day’s work, dropped 
asleep, one after another, and I, having watched them for a while, 
Stretched out like so many corpses upon the paved floor of the church, 
wrapped my cloak round me, and prepared to follow their example. I 
laid myself at the foot of the altar, and though the marble was not more 
soft than marble usually is, I slept as soundly upon it as if it had been 
a bed of down.’—pp. 131. 133. 


After many a hard-fought field, and many a night of harassing 
watchfulness amid the snow and storms of the Pyrenees, the British 
army at length descended into a more genial climate. Regardless of 
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the chivalrous denunciations of Gascony, Lord Wellington in- 
vaded the “sacred territory,” and for the first time encountered the 
enemy on their own soil. Our author informs us, that this was no 
sooner effected than the Spanish and Portuguese soldiers, inflamed 
with the most implacable resentment against the French, gave un- 
limited rein to their feelings. They committed outrages of the 
most wanton and fiendish description on the unarmed peasantry. 
They tumultuously broke from their ranks, and rushed into the 
cottages, which they seldom quitted without perpetrating acts of 
the foulest violence. In vain did their officers attempt to repress 
their insubordination, for which purpose the most vigorous mea- 
sures had to be employed by the Commander-in-Chief. Of the 
cool-blooded manner in which these atrocities were committed, the 
author favours us with one remarkable instance. 


‘ A little way, perhaps a couple of hundred yards in front, stood 
another French cottage, surrounded by a garden, and perfectly detached 
from all others. In about five minutes after order had been restored, 
we heard a female shriek come from that cottage. It was followed by 
the report of a musket, and ere we had time to reach the spot, another 
shot was fired. We ran up, and found a poor old French peasant lying 
dead at the bottom of the garden. A bullet had passed through his 
head, and his thin grey hairs were dyed with his own blood. We has- 
tened towards the house, and just as we neared the door, a cacadore 
rushed out, and attempted to elude us. But he was hotly pursued 
and taken. When he was brought back, we entered the cottage, and 
to our horror we saw an old woman, in all probability the wife of the 
aged peasant, lying dead in the kitchen. 

‘ The desperate Portuguese pretended not to deny having perpe- 
trated these murders. He seemed, on the contrary, wound up toa 
pitch of frenzy. — “* They murdered my father, they cut my mother’s 
throat, and they ravished my sister,” said he, “ and I vowed at the time 
that I would put to death the first French family that fell into my hands. 
You may hang me, if you will, but I have kept my oath, and I care 
not for dying.” It is unnecessary to add that the man was hanged ; 
indeed, no fewer than eighteen Spanish and Portuguese soldiers were 
tucked up, in the course of this and the following days, to the branches 
of trees.’—pp. 145, 146. 


We cannot pass over the amusing description which the Sub- 
altern gives of the resources to which he and his companions were 
driven, in order to make themselves comfortable in their winter- 
quarters. On the 17th of November they struck their tents with 
infinite satisfaction, and dispersed themselves in such cottages and 
farm-houses as they found on an elevated piece of ground between 
Bedart and St. Jean de Luz. 


‘ It would be difficult for an ordinary reader to form any adequate 
notion of the extreme satisfaction which soldiers experience, when first 
they establish themselves in winter-quarters. As long as the weather 
continues fine, and summer suns shed their influence over it, there are, 
indeed, few places more agreeable than a camp. But it is not so after 
the summer has departed. Against heavy and continued rains, a tent 
supplies but a very inadequate shelter. A tent is, moreover, but 2 
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narrow chamber, in which it is not easy so much as to stand up- 
right, excepting In one spot; and where all opportunity of locomo- 
tion is denied. It furnishes, moreover, little protection against cold, 
to light a fire within being impossible, on account of the smoke; 
and hence the only means of keeping yourself warm is, to wrap 
our cloak or blanket about you, and to lie down. Occasionally, 
‘ndeed, I have seen red-hot shot employed as heaters; but the kind of 
warmth which arises from heated iron is, at least to me, hardly more 
agreeable than that which is produced by charcoal. Ina word, how- 
ever enthusiastic a man may be in his profession, he begins, about the 
end of October or the beginning of November, to grow heartily tired 
of campaigning ; and looks forward to a few weeks’ rest, and a sub- 
stantial protection against cold and damps, with almost as much 
pleasure as he experiences when the return of spring calls him once 
more into the field. 

‘ The farm-houses in the south of France, like those in the neigh- 
bouring country of Spain, are rarely provided with fire-places in any 
other apartment besides the kitchen. It is, indeed, customary for 
families to live, during the winter-months, entirely with their servants ; 
and hence the want of a fire-place in the parlour is not felt any more 
than in the bed-rooms. I observed, likewise, that hardly any maison 
of the kind was furnished with glazed windows; wooden lattices being 
almost universally substituted. These, during the summer-months, are 
kept open all day, and closed only at night; and I believe that the 
extreme mildness of the climate renders an open window, at such 
seasons, very agreeable. On the present occasion, however, we antici- 
pated no slight annoyance from the absence of these two essential 
matters, a chimney and a window in our room ; and we immediately set 
our wits to work for the removal of both causes of complaint. 

‘ Both Gray’s servant and my own chanced to be exceedingly in- 
genious fellows; the former, in particular, could, to use a vulgar 
phrase, turn his hand to any thing. Under his directions we set 
a party of men to work, and knocking a hole through one corner 
of our room, we speedily converted it into a fire-place. To give 
vent to the smoke, we took the trouble to build an external chimney, 
carrying it up as high as the roof of the house; and our pride and 
satisfaction were neither of them trifling, when we found that it drew to 
admiration. I mean not to commend the masonry for its elegance, nor 
to assert that the sort of buttress now produced added in any degree 
to the general appearance of the house; but it had the effect of render- 
ing our apartment exceedingly comfortable, and that was the sole object 
which we had in view. 

‘ Having thus provided for our warmth, the next thing to be done 
was to manufacture such a window as might supply us with light, and 
at the same time resist the weather. For this purpose we lifted a couple 
of lattices from their hinges; and having cut out four panels in each, 
we covered the spaces with white paper soaked in oil. The light thus 
admitted was not, indeed, very brilliant, but it was sufficient for all our 
purposes ; and we found, when the storm again returned, that our oil- 
paper stood out against it stoutly. Then, having swept our floor, un- 
packed and arranged the contents of our canteen, and provided good 
dry hay-sacks for our couches, we felt as if the whole world could have 
Supplied no better or more desirable habitation. 

‘ To build the chimney, and construct the window, furnished occu- 
pation enough for one day; the next was spent in cutting wood, and 
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laying in a store of fuel against the winter. In effecting this, it mug 
be confessed, that we were not over fastidious as to the source from 
which it was derived; and hence a greater number of fruit-trees were 
felled and cut to pieces, than, perhaps, there was any positive neces. 
sity to destroy. But it is impossible to guard against every little excess 
when troops have established themselves in an enemy’s country ; and 
the French have just cause of thankfulness, that so little comparative 
devastation marked the progress of our armies. Their own, it is well 
known, were not remarkable for their orderly conduct in such countries 
as they overran.’—pp. 150. 154. 


We must add an anecdote of the Great Captain, whose name 
will not soon be forgotten at either side of the Pyrenees. 


‘ It was not, however, among regimental and other inferior officers 
alone, that this period of military inaction was esteemed and acted upon 
as one of enjoyment. Lord Wellington’s fox-hounds were unkennelled; 
and he himself took the field regularly twice a-week, as if he had been 
a denizen of Leicestershire, or any other sporting county in England. 
I need not add, that few packs, in any county, could be better 
attended. Not that the horses of all the huntsmen were of the best 
breed, or of the gayest appearance ; but what was wanting in indi- 
vidual splendour was made up by the number of Nimrods; nor would 
it be easy to discover a field more fruitful in laughable occurrences, 
which no man more heartily enjoyed than the gallant Marquis himself. 
When the hounds were out, he was no longer the commander of the 
forces, the General-in-Chief of three nations, and the representative 
of three sovereigns; but the gay, merry, country gentleman, who rode 
at every thing, and laughed as loud when he fell himself, as when he 
witnessed the fall of a brother-sportsman.’—pp. 155, 156. 


It is pretty generally known, that while the British troops occupied 
their position on the Bidassoa, numerous desertions. took place. 
These have been attributed to various causes by different writers. 
It was affirmed, that the disagreeable duty to which the men were 
subjected, the severity of the weather in so high a region, and the 
unwholesomeness and irregular distribution of their rations, pro- 
duced these desertions. It is an indisputable fact, however, that 
they invariably took place from the out-posts of such piquets as 
were stationed in the most desolate ravines, the scenes of former 
battles, and where double sentinels could not be placed. The av- 
thor, however, whilst he admits the harassing nature of the daty, 
assigns as the principal, if not sole cause of these desertions, 
the ‘ superstitious fears” of the common soldiers. The ground 
necessarily occupied by their out-posts, he says, was so bestrewed 
with the remains of the dead, that the men repeatedly declared 
that they preferred fighting during the day to performing the duty 
of sentinels by night by the side of their unburied comrades. 
Remote passes, lonely ravines, and the margin of woods, where 
the severest skirmishes had taken place, were generally the spots at 
which it was essential to station a single out-post. The skeletons 
lay around, the wolves howled on all sides, and the wild dogs of 
the mountains snarled in contention over the half-devoured cat- 
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casses. Superstitious apprehension seized upon the men, and rather 
than endure nightly horrors which they deemed worse than death, 
they crossed over to the enemy. ‘This hypothesis is rendered more 
probable by the fact, that as soon as the army descended from the 
mountains, desertion ceased. Of the effects of this species of fear 
ypon an individual of supposed stronger nerves than his comrades, 
and who selected a place of dread in order to show how he should 
brave it, the author tells the following anecdote : 


‘ [visited his post about half an hour after he had assumed it, that 
isto say, a little before midnight. He was neither standing nor sitting, 
but leaning against a tree, and was fairly covered with a coat of frozen 
snow. His firelock had dropped from his hand, and lay across the chest 
of the dead man, beside whom he had chosen to place himself. When 
Ispoke to the fellow, and desired to know why he had not challenged 
as I approached, he made no answer; and, on examining more closely, 
[found that he was in a swoon. Of course, | dispatched my orderi 
for arelief, and kept watch myself till he returned; when, with the 
assistance of my comrades, I first dragged the dead body to the lake, 
into which it was thrown, and then removed the insensible but living 
man into the piquet-house. ‘There several minutes were spent in 
chafing and rubbing him before he opened his eyes; but being at 
length restored to the use of speech, he gave the following account of 
his adventure. 

‘ He said that the corporal had hardly quitted him, when his ears 
were assailed with the most dreadful sounds, such as he was very cer- 
tain no earthly creature could produce. That he saw through the 
gloom a whole troop of devils dancing beside the water’s edge, and a 
creature in white came creeping towards his post, groaning heavily all 
theway. He endeavoured to call out to it, but the words stuck in his 
throat, nor could he utter so muchas acry. Just then he swore that 
the dead man-sat up, and stared him in the face ; after which he had no 
recollection of any thing, till he found himself in the piquet-house. I 
have no reason to suspect that man of cowardice; neither, as my reader 
will easily believe, did I treat his story with any other notice than a 
hearty laugh; but in the absolute truth of it he uniformly persisted, 
and, if he be alive, persists, I dare say, to this hour.’ —pp. 265, 266. 


We can only present another extract, and it regards a topic 
which has already undergone considerable discussion, namely, 
the conduct of the Governor of Bayonne, in permitting a sortie 
from that garrison after he had been repeatedly assured of the 
abdication of Napoleon. ‘The Subaltern has no where pre- 
sumed to discuss the motives of his own superior officers, nor 
those of the enemy. He has laudably confined himself to facts, 
and on these the reader is left to make his own reflections. 
But after the perusal of the disastrous affair to which we allude, 
we cannot avoid saying that it is impossible to come to any other 
conclusion than that either General Thouvenot, who was entrusted 
by Soult with the defence of Bayonne, was guilty of an act of dis- 
‘onourable and treacherous cruelty, or that Sir John.Hope and 
the British officers under his command had relaxed in their dis- 
“ipline to a most unwarrantable degree. It is well known that 
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while our troops lay before Bayonne, General Hope received 
an official despatch from Paris, assuring him of the restoration of 
the Bourbons, and the consequent termination of the war. This 
important intelligence he accordingly transmitted to General 
Thouvenot, with a notification, that he considered hostilities to 
have ceased. Thouvenot disbelieved, or affected to disbelieve this 
intelligence. But he certainly had the means of ascertaining the 
fact for himself, and he saw by the cessation of operations on the 
part of the British, and the carelessness of the piquets, that they 
trusted to the war being virtually though not formally at an end, 
The question then is — was it, or was it not treachery, or some- 
thing extremely analogous to it, to authorise a sortie under such 
circumstances? ‘That the British were completely surprised, and 
that 2000 men perished needlessly, is plain; but that our troops 
were so surprised owing to their confidence in peace, and their 
reliance on the honour of the enemy, is equally self-evident. Of 
the result of this affair our author thus speaks. 


‘ A battle, such as that which I have just described, is always attended 
by a greater proportionate slaughter on both sides, than one more 
regularly entered into, and more scientifically fought. On our part, 
nine hundred men had fallen; on the part of the enemy, upwards of a 
thousand ; and the arena within which they fell was so narrow, that 
even a veteran would have guessed the number of dead bodies at some- 
thing greatly beyond this. The street of St. Etienne, in particular, 
was covered with killed and wounded ; and round the six-pounder they 
lay in heaps. A French artilleryman had fallen across it, with a fusee 
in his hand; there he lay, his head cloven asunder, and the remains 
of the handle of the fusee in his grasp. The muzzle and breech of the 
gun were smeared with blood and brains ; and beside them were several 
soldiers of both nations, whose heads had evidently been dashed to 
pieces by the butts of muskets. Arms of all sorts, broken and entire, 
were strewed about. Among the number of killed on our side was 
General Hay ; he was shot through one of the loop-holes, in the interior 
of the church. The wounded, too, were far more than ordinarily nume- 
rous ; in a word, it was one of the most hard-fought and unsatisfactory 
. affairs which had occurred since the commencement of the war. Brave 
men fell, when their fall was no longer beneficial to their country, and 


much blood was wantonly shed during a period of national peace. 
— pp. 363, 364. 


We have, we think, given a sufficient number of extracts to jus- 
tify our favorable opinion of this interesting and highly animated 
narrative. The incidents, as we have already intimated, are re- 
lated with simplicity, and sometimes with all the warmth of one 
who delights in his story, and catches inspiration as it were from 
the escapes and exploits of his companions. in arms. The various 
fields of battle which the Subaltern trod are sketched with no ordi- 
nary pencil; and some of the scenes amongst the Pyrenees are 
delineated with a poetic brilliancy, which places them at once In 
their natural light and shade before the eye of the reader. 
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Art. VII. Elements of Hindu Law, referable to British Judicature in 
India. By Sir Thomas Strange, late Chief Justice of Madras. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Payne and Foss, Pall Mall; and Butterworth and Son, Fleet Street. 


Evroreans feel no slight interest in examining the civil code of a 
people so purely patriarchal in manners, and so eminently agri- 
cultural, as the Hindus. Their laws are subservient to principles 
of morality, widely different, in many respects, from those which we 
acknowledge. In their superstitions, ceremonies, and many of their 
institutions, we discover, or think we discover, a bewildering fantasy 
rather than that sound reason which we take to be the basis of our 
own system of religion and jurisprudence. ‘The rites of their tem- 
ples seem to us little better than parts of a solemn drama, performed. 
for the purpose of sating the imagination with types and allegories. 
The people seem to belong to an order of beings different from 
our own. Their rules of conduct are often actuated by motives 
anlike any which we have conceived, and they seem to tread the 
paths of life for an end wholly apart from that which we keep in 
view. 

Their language is prurient, and overflowing with poetry. And 
we find that even law, that sternest science of every community, is 
framed in numbers by the Hindus, and seldom fails to be clothed 
in ornaments appropriate to the moral sentiment which it is in- 
tended to enforce. Is the Hindu required to protect and cherish 
those dependent upon him? The admonition is, ‘ Who leaves his 
family naked and unfed, may taste honey at first, but shall after- 
wards find it puison.’ Is the duty of forbearance towards the part- 
ner of his bed to be enforced ? it is said, * Strike her not even with 
a blossom.’ 

In the laws of the Hindus is to be found the strangest union of 
discriminating justice with the most revolting superstition. It is 
necessary to premise, as the foundation of our remarks, first, that 
the head cf a Hindu family holds the fee of his property rather in 
trust for his family than to his own arbitrary use; secondly, that 
the reasons of the Hindu law of inheritance will be found in the 
benefit supposed to be conferred upon the ancestor, by the perform- 
ance of his funeral obsequies. With this view of the Hindu law, 
it was not unaptly that Sir Thomas Strange took for the guidance 
of his arrangement ‘ the natural history of a Hindu family through 
the changes and contingencies that may happen to it, in its progress, 
from its origin in marriage, to its absorption, as it were, into a new 
one by the death of its head.’ In the sketch and extracts which we 
shall give, to make our readers acquainted with the nature and 
merits of the work, we cannot do better than preserve distinctly 
the arrangement pursued by the author. 

_ Property in general. — When the English first gained a footing 
in India the right of the soil was vested in the sovereign, a doctrine 
Which prevails in theory with us, for the explanation of some of 
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our regulations concerning real property. But what is theory in 
the constitution of England, is made subservient in the government 
of India to the wealth of the Company. ‘ Such as it was,’ says 
Sir Thomas, ‘ the right of cultivation was descendible; affirmin 
for the government, and denying to the inhabitants every thing like 
property in the soil.” The people had only an annual indefeasible 
interest, * subject to constant diminution at the will of the ruling 
power.’ 


‘So convenient a doctrine, uniformly maintained by the government 
that preceded ours, was, upon our acquisition of territory in India, long 
acted upon by ours, following implicitly what appeared to be the law of 
the country; till, impressed with its perniciousness, as tending, by the 
extinction of property, to discourage improvement, the Bengal govern- 
ment, under the administration of Lord Cornwallis, so far restored the 
subject’s right, as to fix, professedly for ever, payable in money, the 
proportion to which the state should be entitled ; leaving to the posses- 
sor of the land, after this deduction, the benefit of progressive improve- 
ment with an unrestrained power of alienation, to be regulated only by 
the native law.’— Vol. i. pp. 12, 13. 

‘ The property of a Hindu may have descended to him in a course of 
inheritance, or have been of his own acquisition ;—~ ancestral, or self- 
acquired ;— and it will, in either case, as with us, be distinguishable 
into real and personal, moveable and immoveable: real or immoveable 
property, according to their law, including, beside land and houses, slaves 
attached to the land; and Corodies, or annuities secured upon it; a 
species of property bearing a close resemblance to that designated in the 
English law by the same term, and enumerated by it among incorporeal 
hereditaments. But, between the Hindu and our own, there is, in re- 
spect to property, this material difference ; that whereas, while, by ours, 
land descends to the heir at law, the personal goods of a deceased vest 
in executors or administrators, distributable among the next of kin; — 
by the Hindu law, real and personal are alike descendible to the same 
persons, and subject to the same incumbrances ; as will be more parti- 
cularly seen in the chapters on inheritance, and the charges to which it 
is liable. But, though reai and personal property so far class together, 
and are not distinguishable, great importance is attached by it to land, 
in which in particular the sons are considered as possessing a special 
interest ;— having, with their father, by birth, according to the doc- 
trine of the Mitachara, prevalent in the Peninsula, and north of India, 
so far a co-ordinate right in that part of it, which is ancestral, that, if 
he thinks proper to come to a partition in his lifetime, he must divide 
it as directed by law ; that is, give them and himself equal shares : — nor 
is it in his power to aliene any considerable portion of it without their 
concurrence. It is according to the doctrine of this school, like digni- 
ties with us, inherent in the blood; and therefore, so far as regards the 
interest of parceners, unalienable.’”— Vol. i. pp. 14—16. 


Marriage. — It is enjoined by Menu, the great Hindu lawgiver, 
that every father should dispose of his daughter in marriage, even 
before the attainment of her eighth year. This marriage, however, 
only means a species of betrothment. The consummation, oF 
second marriage, takes place at the age of puberty, notice of which 
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it is the duty of the betrothed’s relations to give, as soon as its ap~. 


pearances are manifest. 


¢ Previous, and up to betrothment, the affair rests legally in promise, 
which may be broken, subject to consequences, as the breach can or 
cannot be justified. According to Hindu superstition, an agreement for 
the purpose would be lawfully determined, on the part of the man, by 
the occurrence of unfavourable auspices; such as a flight of birds, or the 
chirping of a lizard, in the one or the other direction, when seeking a prog- 
perous hour for the wedding ; and a variety of causes are enumerated, 
warranting, as they respectively apply, retraction on either side: but, 
where the attempt to withdraw is without excuse, performance of the 
engagement may be enforced, as it might have been with us, previous to 
our marriage-act.’ — Vol. i. pp. 36, 37. 


The bride when once affianced is considered ‘as blemished ;’ 
and, on the death of her husband, before consummation, is re- 
stricted, like other Hindu widows, from a second marriage, except 
in some cases in which she is allowed, similarly to the provisions 
of the Mosaic law, to marry a brother of the deceased. — 

The ceremonies on the celebration of a Hindu marriage are very 
curious : 


‘ Like other institutions,’ observes Sir Thomas, ‘ of a mixed ‘nature, 
partaking of religious as well as civil considerations, the one in ques- 
tion, being duly solemnized, is celebrated with ceremonies, the de- 
tails of which are thus recapitulated in the “ Essay” referred to 
below.* ‘‘ The bridegroom goes in procession to the house where 
the bride’s father resides, and is there welcomed as a guest. The 
bride is given to him by her father in the form usual at every solemn 
donation, and their heads are bound together with grass. He clothes 
the bride with an upper and lower garmeut; and the skirts of her 
mantle and his are tied together. The bridegroom makes oblations to 
fire, and the bride drops rice on it, as an oblation. The bridegroom 
solemnly takes her hand in marriage. She treads on a stone and mullar. 
They walk round the fire. The bride steps seven times, conducted by the 
bridegroom ; and he then dismisses the spectators, the marriage being 
now complete and irrevocable.” ’ — Vol. i. p. 43. 


The ceremonies attendant on the marriage of two Brahmins are 
still more curious : , 


‘ The marriage having been agreed upon, the celebration of it takes 
place, on alucky day fixed by the family-priest (Purohita), or astrologer, 
for the purpose. On its arrival, the bridegroom with his parents pro- 
ceed to the house of the bride, accompanied by the Purohita, with music, 
and dancing women, attendants carrying presents of fruit. The next 
morning, either party having performed their ablutions and ceremonies 
at their respective houses, the parents of the bride repair to that of the 
bridegroom, when he, apprized of their approach, having a cloth tied 
round his head, taking a staff in his hand, and throwing a wallet over his 
shoulder, with perhaps a book under his arm, preceded by musicians, 
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and accompanied by a few relations, walks out in a northerly direction, 
exclaiming, with a loud voice, “‘ I am going to Causee*;” upon which 
the parents of the bride, similarly accompanied, and contriving to meet 
him, request he will not go to Causee, and that they will give him their 
daughter. With this he stops; and, having a cocoa-nut put into his 
hand, the whole party return together to the house of the bride, where 
being seated, the Purohité commences the marriage-rites. In the course 
of these, a cloth, by way of curtain, being suspended from the roof, the 
bridegroom sitting on one side, the bride on the other, the Purohita re. 
cites verses to Vishnu, and other deities, praying them to watch over the 
destinies of the contracting pair. Then the curtain being removed, the 
bride and bridegroom pour handfuls of rice on one another's heads; 
while the father of the bride, having a little water and a piece of money 
in his right hand, puts them into his daughter’s, and joining it with the 
hand of the bridegroom, says, “ I give this virgin to you for a wife.” 
Upon this, the Purohita invests the bridegreom with a second shoulder 
string ; and a small gold plate, called a dhuto, with a hole in the middle, 
having a.string through it, being first presented to the company present 
on a salver for their blessing, is given to the bridegroom, who ties it round 
the neck of the bride. ‘The Puhorit& then performs a homam, or burnt- 
offering, before the pair, putting grain into different pots. Other cere- 
monies follow, figurative of the ends of marriage, intermixed with 
muntras, or prayers, addressed principally to female divinities, for the 
happiness of the one in question. In the course of these proceedings, 
presents and offerings of clothes and fruits are made to the parties, and 
money distributed to the attendant Brahmins. Another homam being 
performed at night, the bride and bridegroom quitting the house, walk 
seven feet in the open air, gazing at the star named Arundhati, when 
they re-enter, and being reseated, further ceremonies take place. These, 
with variations, are repeated five successive days. On the fifth is per- 
formed the ceremony of dismissing the manes of their ancestors, who had 
been invoked to be present at the wedding. This is done by chunam- 
ming an earthen pot, and inscribing on it something like hieroglyphics. 
Other preparations being made, the new married couple walking round 
it three times fill it with boiled rice, or platters made of leaves, as obla- 
tions to the manes, who are thus considered as dismissed to their celes- 
tial abodes. The rice being afterwards taken out, the pot is stored up 
by the family. On the evening of the fifth day, the parties seated in a 
palanquin, or mounted on horseback, preceded by girls dancing and 
singing, and bajuntries beating tom-toms, sounding trumpets, and blow- 
ing flageolets, and followed by some of the married women of the family, 
parade under a canopy, supported by bearers, and surrounded by rela- 
tions and friends. In this manner, the procession having traversed the 
streets of the town or village, returns to the bride’s house, where the 
whole ends with a feast ; the expense of the marriage being defrayed, as 
may have been previously agreed.’ — Vol. ii. pp. 54—56. 


With a wisdom which would do honour to the legislatures of 
nations more advanced in the scale cf civilisation, adultery is 
always punished criminally by the Hindus. In the following ex- 
tract from a case given in the Appendix, the circumstantial proofs, 
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‘* Benares.’ 
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admissible in the trial for this crime, are said to be very correctly 
enumerated. 


¢ [f aman should use equivocal expressions to another’s wife, or laugh 
with her, and ogle, or eye her with amorous looks, or if he should hold con- 
versation with her in such a place, or at such a time, where, or when he 
ought not to have been speaking with her ; —any instance of this sort is to 
be regarded as a crime in the first, or lowest degree. Or, if a man, with 
the view of seducing the wife of another, should send her fragrant sandal 
powder, or flowers, such as jessamine, &c. or perfumes, or jewels, or wear- 
ing apparel, or edible fruits; if any of these circumstances be proved 
against him, it isa crime in the second, or middle degree. Ifa woman and 
a man should meet in a secret place, or should embrace one another, or 
if they should sit together on a bed, or remain together in a dark place, 
or if he should converse with her, handling her hair at the time amor- 
ously, or should wound her breast with his nails, or her lips with his 
teeth, or untie the knot of her cloth; if any of these circumstances 
should be proved, the crime imputed is to be inferred.’ —Vol. ii. pp..36, 37.. 


Menu enjoined, for the most part, great forbearance and: tender- 
ness towards the fair; but it will be seen that he did not like to: 
run the risk of seeing them spoilt, for want of occasional wholesome: 
chastisement. 


‘The early codes of all nations,’ Sir Thomas remarks, ‘ seemto have 
subjected the wife, among other members of a man’s family, to corporal 
chastisement ; the civil law, to the extent of allowing the husband, for 
some misdemeanours, flagellis et fustibus acriter eam verberare, — for 
others, modicam castigationem adhibere. Our own gave the like permis- 
sion, restricted only within somewhat more reasonable bounds ; — and 
Menu, whether he set, or only followed the unmanly example, cer- 
tainly includes the wife among objects of domestic disciplme, when‘con-. 
ceived to deserve it. Less brutal indeed, in this respect, than the civil 
law, with him the authorised instrument is, ‘‘ a small shoot of a cane ;” 
to which truth, however, compels to be added, the option of “ a rope ;” 
— the correction however to be inflicted * on the back part only of the. 
body, and not on a noble part, by any means.” For what sort of delin- 
quencies such barbarism might be indulged, may be collected perhaps. 
out of an extract from Harita, with the comment on that citation. But, 
for the credit of Hindu law, a maxim, of authority deemed to be equi- 
valent to that of Menu, says, beautifully, ‘* Strike not, even with a blos- 
som, a wife guilty of a hundred faults.”’ — Vol.i. pp. 47, 48. 


But Sir Thomas assures us, that the King’s courts in the presi- 
dencies are more courteous, and reject all the abominations of this 
system, not justifying so much as the holding up of a finger 
against a woman.’ 

Adoption.—The future beatitude of a man depends, according to 
the Hindu superstition, in the performance of his obsequies, and 
the payment of his debts (generally, howe¥2", only as far as assets 
extend,) by a son, as the means of redeeming him from an instant 
state of suffering after death. When, therefore, marriage fails in 
this chief object, a son is adopted according to prescribed cere- 
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monies. And the son given, as he is called, is transferred from his 
own family to that of the adopter, with a consequent exchange of 
rights and duties. Of these, the principal are the right of succes- 
sion to the adopter, on the one hand, with the correlative duty of 
performing for him his last obsequies on the other. 


‘ The dread is, of a place called Put; a place of horror, to which the 
manes of the childless are supposed to be doomed; there to be tor- 
mented with hunger and thirst, for want of those oblations of food, and 
libations of water, at prescribed periods, which it is the pious, and in- 
deed indispensable duty of a son (puttra) to offer. Of the eventual con- 
dition alluded to, a lively idea is conveyed, in the representation of the 
sage Mandagola, “ desiring admission to a region of bliss, but repulsed 
by the guards, who watch the abode of progenitors, because he had no 
male issue ;” and it is illustrated by the special mention of heaven being 
attained without it, as of something extraordinary.’ — Vol.i. pp. 61, 62. 


The desire of offspring so deeply rooted by nature in the human 
breast * is thus increased in the Hindu by susperstition. We are 
told that there can be no heavier curse upon him than ‘that he 
may be childless.’ 


Paternal relation. —‘ As to the power of the father over the persons 
of his childzen, he has the ordinary one of moderate correction, with the 
extraordinary one of selling them ; if, by that, more be meant, than the 
power that existed by the ancient law, of selling a son for adoption b 
the purchaser. That the Hindus are in the practice of selling their chil- 
dren, particularly in seasons of distress, (which was the plea with the 
Romans also,) is certain; as well as that there are texts to warrant it ; 
though not one that does not stipulate, as essential to the validity of the 
sale, not only the existence of distress, but assent also of the party inter- 
ested.’ — Vol. i. p. 98. 


The tenderness with which the Hindu law provides for every 
individual member of a family is unequalled in any other code. 


‘ Maintenance by a man of his dependants is, with the Hindus, a pri- 
mary duty. They hold, that he must be just, before he is generous, his 
charity beginning at home; and that even sacrifice is mockery, if to the 
injury of those whom he is bound to maintain. Nor of his duty in this 
respect are his children the only objects, co-extensive as it is wit 








* Thus Homer represents the want of children as a fit punishment for 
those who would brave the will of the immortals : 


65 aBavaroor uxyorro, 
Oude Th psy Taides TOTS youvacs Tamralavory, 
EnOovt’ ex morenoso nas auvns Oyiorntos. Il, v. 407. 


And in the curse of Lear upon his undutiful daughter Goneril we have, 


‘‘ From her derogate body, 
Never spring a babe to honour her.” 
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family, whatever be its number, as consisting of other relations and con- 
nexions, including (it may be) illegitimate offspring. It extends to the 
outcaste, if not to the adulterous wife ; not to mention such as are ex- 
cluded from the inheritance, whether through their fault, or their mis- 
fortune; all being entitled to be maintained with food and raiment at 
least, under the severest sanctions.’ — Vol. i. pp. 99, 100. 





Nor is the provision for the children confined simply to the 
enjoyment of property in coparcenary : a division, during the life- 
time of the father, may in some instances be compelled by the 
sons; whilst it is, generally speaking, always competent to him to 
divide it with them if he pleases. ‘The father, however, has it in 
his power in many instances to make the division according to the 
merit of the claimants. The good qualities, as the piety, the 
docility, or the industry of the claimants are frequently considered 
in making a division of property according to the Hindu law. 
So also, in the absence of the father, the management of his pro- 
perty may be allotted to the most competent of his sons, without 
regard to priority of birth. 

Slavery.x—The information supplied under this head serves to 
confute some arguments which gained a very general currency 
during several late sessions of parliament; namely, that several 
| commodities of the East Indies should be encouraged in preference 
to those of the West Indies, because those of the former were 
produced by free labour, whilst those of the latter were produced 
by slave-labour. The argument would be good if the first part of 


the premises were true. 








—— we 


‘« Slavery,” Sir Thomas tells us, in the words of Mr. Colebrooke, * is 
fully recognized in the Hindu law; and the various modes by which a 
| person becomes a slave are enumerated in passages which will be found 

quoted in Jagannatha’s Digest, comprehending capture in war, voluntar 
submission to it for divers causes; involuntary, as in payment of debt, 
or by way of punishment ; birth, or offspring of a female slave ; and gift, 
sale, or other transfer by a former owner.” ’— Vol. i. p. 129. 


So far from slavery being unknown in our possessions in the East 
Indies, it will perhaps be found that the system is there more firmly 
rooted, and more extensively tolerated, than in any other part of 
the world. We are told that, ‘ wherever, in Hindu law, land is 
spoken of, slaves, if not mentioned with, are understood to be in- 
cluded, being regarded by it as real property; of course descendible 
and otherwise transferable.’ It seems that one method of gaining 
a property in them, contemplated by the law, is that of winnin 
them in play ! It is even said, in the work before us, that children 
are frequently stolen for the purpose of being sold. Amongst the 
sorts of slavery recognised in the East, the following probably have 
no parallel in any other country: § Where a man cohabits with, 
and much more where he marries the slave-girl of another, he 
thereby becomes the slave of her owner. The converse of which 
also holds; since if a free woman marry a slave she becomes the 
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property of her husband’s master.’ Further, these slaves can have 
no property except by their owners’ consent. 
We cordially join with our venerable author in expressing an 


abhorrence of this state of slavery ; and we trust that the clear and 


forcible view which he has given of its existence, will direct the 
attention of the nation, as far as prudently may be, to its discour- 


agement and reform. 





Inheritance.—This is a subject of great extent and nicety in 
detail ; and we can only give the general rules. 


‘It is to be remembered that the Hindus are a patriarchal people, 
many families often living together as one; connected in blood, and 
united in interests ; with various relative dependants, to be provided for 
out of the aggregate fund; but subject always to separation, by common 
consent, or at the instance of any one, or more, wishing to be disjoined, 
m his or their concerns ; and subject also to the exclusion of any one or 
more, from participation in the inheritance. 

‘ Such union of interests, among families living together, and carrying 
on their transactions in common, constitutes coparcenary, to which sur- 
vivorship attaches, differing in this particular respect from coparcenary 
with us, and resembling rather jointenancy ; so that, on the death of a 
Hindu parcener, the succession to his rights, with exception of property 
separately acquired by him, vests in the other remaining members, — 
his sons, if he leave any, representing him as to his undivided rights, 
while the females of his family continue to depend on the aggregate 
fund, and under the general protection, till a partition takes place, which 
may never happen.’ — Vol. i. pp. 141, 142. 

Widowhood.—‘ The first thing that occurs, in contemplating the state 
of widowhood among the people in question, is, its horrid termination, 
almost the moment it commences, in instances, in which religious en- 
thusiasm has been made to operate on the hopes and fears of the deluded 
victims ; —to durn with her deceased husband, being inculcated upon the 
Hindu widow, not out of respect to his memory merely, but as the means 
of his redemption, from the unhappy state into which he is believed 
to have passed ; and, as ensuring, 11 consequence, to herself, (not ever- 
lasting indeed, but) long-continued felicity. Ascending his pile, and 
casting herself with him into the same flame, she is said “ to draw her 
lord trom a region of torment, as a serpent-catcher draws a snake from 
his hole.” Her virtue expiates whatever crimes he had committed even 
to the * slaying a Brahmin, returning evil for good, or killing his friend.” 
And, for this proof of it, a kind of Mahomedan paradise is promised her. 
They mount together to the higher regions ; and there, with the best of 
husbands, lauded by choirs of Apsaras, she sports with him as long as 
fourteen Indras reign ; — or, according to another medium of computa- 
tion, for so many years as there are hairs on the human body.* It is 
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‘* Angiras, 2 Dig. 451. 


‘ Nec minus uxores fama celebrantur Eo. 
Non ill lacrymis, — non foemineo ululatu 
Fata virim plorant ; verum (miserabile dictu ) 
Conscenduntque rogum, flammaque vorantur eadem ! 
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not, however, a practice, to which the Hindus are in general enthusias+ 
tically attached; or about which, as to its propriety, they are univet- 
sally agreed. ‘That it has, under certain restrictions and regulations, the 
sanction of the Shaster, admits of no dispute; upon which ground any 
attempt to suppress it has been reprobated. In one particular tribe, 
(Jogee, or caste of weavers,) the widow, in the Bengal provinces, buries 
alive with her deceased husband ; but, according to the course ape! 
observed in India in disposing of the dead, the common mode of self- 
immolation is, by burning with him on the same pile. Subject to slight 
varieties in different castes, and different parts of the country, in every 
instance of it one thing is clear; that, to be legal, the sacrifice on the 
part of the victim must be voluntary. It follows that it can be per- 
formed only by an adult, in possession of her faculties, and free : not stu- 
pified for the purpose by drugs ; not influenced by designing priests, or 
interested relations; stil less impelled by violence. Of the latter, oc- 
currences are but too frequent, where, from her inability to sustain the 
fiery trial, the unhappy devotee, relenting in the course of it, is prevented 
from escaping, by the act of her relations, or others present; who, to 
obviate the disgrace of failure, to say nothing of less justifiable motives, 
will sometimes, with bamboos, push her into the hottest part of the fite, 
keeping her there by force till life be-extinct ; a conduct amenable to 
prosecution, but of which no instance appears, otherwise than as for a. 
misdemeanor ; though it goes nigh to realize the martyrdom of St. Law- 
rence !’ — Vol. i. pp, 236—238. 


The testamentary Power. —it seems to be clearly determined 
that the Hindu law admits of such an instrument as a will.. The lati- 
tude given to a testator by the English law of leaving the mem+ 
bers of his family destitute has been complained of, not without 
reason, by our learned commentator, who observes that “ it hadnot: 
been amiss if he had been bound to leave them, at the least, a ne~ 
cessary subsistence.” ‘The Hindu law, in its anxiety to provide for 
every member of a family, is indubitably more just than our own. 
It is better suited also to the character of the people; which is 
agricultural, and, therefore, has not the same need of those large 
capitals, which sometimes contribute to the public good in our own 
commercial country. More especially must every attempt at en- 
grafting our system of wills upon the Hindu law be regarded as an 
abuse, when we consider that the last hours of the Hindu are 
generally under the influence of an artful Brahmin, the making of 
gifts to whom is considered as extremely meritorious. 

Contracts. -- The law upon this subject is in a great degree com-~ 
mon to all nations, and is perhaps regulated more by a common 
standard of reason than the law upon any other subject. Our 
author, like many other learned ones, has shown a fondness for 





Nimirum credunt veterum sic posse maritim 
Ire ipsas comites tuedamque novare sub umbris. 


De Anim. Immortal, i. 1'77. 
‘ Conjugis Evadne, miseros elata per ignes, 
Occidit ; — Argivee fama pudicitia. Propert. \. i. El. b&’ 
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tracing to a common origin, such doctrines as seem to prevail 
throughout all civilised society. But we would rather regard the 
coincidences in the law on contracts of different nations as ‘the rea- 
sonable consequence of that similar intercourse of which all societies 
must, In the advancement, stand in need. 

In a retrospect of these volumes, if the mind occasionally revolts 
at the superstition of the Hindus, we shall yet have much to 
admire. ‘The benevolent provision made for every member of a 
community, whilst it increases the happiness of the mass, is a 
‘strong preventive against crime ; for it is too true that crime is 
often the child of want. 

In justice to the author, we must observe, that he has bestowed 
the greatest pains upon this work. There is a wide field for similar 
occupation in the East, but the most efficient labourers are ex- 
cluded from it, by the monopolising system of the Company. It 
is from the learned leisure which precedes eminence, that_re- 
searches ‘in the law are chiefly enriched in this country. In India 
only a limited number, licensed by the Directors, are allowed to 
reap the benefits-of ‘the profession. Their time being necessarily 
taken up in practice, few, if any, can devote any portion of their 
years to the Sanscrit language, | in which, as Sir William Jones ob- 
served, the Hindu‘law islocked up. Hence it happens that upon 
points often very‘trivial, we are obliged to have recourse to the 
native pundits for authority, who, truth obliges us to say, are not 
always superior to corrupt motives. If the practice at the bar in 
India were left unrestricted, as it ought to be, it cannot be doubted 
that the body of practitioners would be more able, than are the 
‘present few sent out merely by the interest which they can com- 
mand at the India House. 

Talents and letters have ever been proud of their title of Re- 
public: they must respire the free air of competition. Ifthe India 
Company would be more liberal in -this respect, their courts and 
their councils would be more enlightened, and their sway would be 
more respected. 





Art. VII. A Legucy yor Young Ladies ; consisting of Miscellaneous 
Pieces, in Prose and Verse. By the late Mrs. Barbauld. London. 
Longman, and Co. 1826. 


Maus. Barsautp was indefatigable in the good work of moral 
improvement: in youth, as well as in age, enaveied or single, in 

solitude or society, she was ever fulfilling her destiny of beneficent 
and useful instruction. Her whole life was but a well-concerted 
scheme of diffusive benefit; and now from her grave she emits a 
voice renewing those lessons of wisdom and virtue. The miscel- 
laneous pieces, of which this little volume is composed, were dis- 
covered among the papers of Mrs. Barbauld since her lamented 
decease ; and, ‘without dissenting from the propriety of the feeling 
which gave the collection to the world, we are disposed to think 
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that the best claim which it possesses upon public attention is de- 
rived rather from the name of the author than the merits of the 
volume itself. Most of the pieces are apparently addressed to 
juvenile understandings — half-instruction, half-pastime ;_ supple- 
mental lessons, to give a relish to the studies of the day: and 
they bear the marks of their genuine descent from the same 
mind which left ** Karly Lessons” and its train of companions to 
the rising generation. ‘The masculine understanding, the trul 
| feminine heart, the eloquence with which duty is enforced, the in- 
genuity of the covered approach to the mind which is proof to the 
direct attack, the tolerant spirit which raises the animal to the order 
of immortal existences, these stamp a character on the productions 
now before us which seals at once their authenticity. This little 
volume embraces a large proportion of pieces which aim merel 
at amusement. ‘The fancy lights on some happy thought, follows 
it for the hour, and, as soon as recreation becomes fatigue, gives 
up the pursuit. A monarch, in the person of the New Year, shortl 
after his accession, —it may be, about the age of puberty, when he 
is turned of the month of March, — gravely utters a manifesto of 
his royal thoughts; and as he has no responsible servants of the 
crown to take charge of his state-papers, gives birth to divers laugh- 
able conceits, as may be concluded from the following specimen. 





‘ Whimsical and various are the petitions which are daily put up to 
| me from all parts; and very few of the petitioners will be satisfied ; 
because they reject and despise the gifts I offer them with open hand, 


and set their minds on others which certainly will not fall to their share. 
Celia has begged me on her knees to find her a lover: I shall do what 
can; I shall bring her the most magnificent shawl that has appeared in 
Europe. For Dorinda, who has made the same petition, I have two 
gifts, — wisdom and grey hairs; the former I know she will reject, nor 
can I force her to wear it; but the grey hairs I shall leave on her 
toilette whether she will or no. The curate Sophron expects I shall 
bring him a living: I shall present him with twins as round and rosy as 
an apple. Nor can I listen to the entreaty of Dorimant, whose good 
father being a little asthmatic, he has desired me to push him into his 
grave as we walk up May hill together: but I shall marry him toa 
handsome lively girl, who will make a very pretty stepmother to the 
young gentleman. It is in vain for poor Sylvia to weary me as she 
does with prayers to restore to her her faithless lover: but I shall give 
her the choice of two, to replace him. Codrus has asked me if he may 
bespeak a suit of black: but I can tell him his little wife will out- 
live me and him too: I have offered the old man a double portion of 
patience, which he has thrown away very pettishly. Strephon has en- 
treated me to take him to Scotland with his mistress: I shall do it; and 
he will hate my very name all his life after. | 

‘ The wishes of some are very moderate ; — Fanny begs two inches 
of height, and Chloe that I would take away her awkward plumpness ; 
Carts a new equipage, and Philida a new ball-dress. A mother brought 
me her son the other day, made me many compliments, and desired 
me to teacli him every thing; at the same time begging the youth to 
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throw away his marbles, which he had often promised to part with ag 
soon as he saw me : — but the boy held them fast, and I shall teach hin 
nothing but to play at taw. Many ladies have come to me with their 
daughters in their hands, telling me they hope their girls, under me, 
will learn prudence: but the young ladies have as constantly desired 
me to teach prudence to their grandmothers, whom it would better 
become, and to bring them new dances and new fashions. In short, | 
have scarcely seen any one with whom I am likely entirely to agree, 
but a stout old farmer who rents a small cottage on the green. He 
was leaning on his spade when I approached him. As his _ neigh. 
bour told him I was coming, he welcomed me with a cheerful 
countenance ; but at the same time bluntly told me he had not ex. 
pected me so soon, being too busy to pay much attention to my ap. 
proach. I asked him if I could do any thing for him. He said he 
did not believe me better or worse than those who had preceded me, 
and therefore should not expect much from me; that he was happy 
before he saw me, and should be very well contented after I left him: 
he was glad to see me, however, and only begged I would not take his 
wife from him, a thin withered old woman who was eating a mess of 
milk at the door. ‘* And I shall be glad too,” said he, ‘‘ if you will fill 
my cellar with potatoes.” As he applied himself to his spade while ke 
said these words, I shall certainly grant his request.’ * — pp. 98—101. 


The letters on the ‘ Uses of History’ constitute by far the most 
valuable pieces in the book. The reflections display at once the 


judgment and the wise liberality of Mrs. Barbauld. How well 
she can enforce the truths of reasoning with the energy of feeling, 


where the subject admits an appeal to the sentiments, may be seen 
in this passage : 


© I left off, my dear Lydia, with mentioning, among the advantages of 
an acquaintance with history, that it fosters the sentiments of patriotism. 

* What is a man’s country ? To the unlettered peasant who has never 
left his native village, that village is his country, and consequently all 
of it he can love. The man who mixes in the world, and has a Jarge 
acquaintance with the characters existing alung with himself upon the 
stage of it, has a wider range. His idea of a country extends to its 
civil polity, its military triumphs, the eloquence of its courts, and the 
splendour of its capital. <All the great and good characters he is ac- 
quainted with swell his idea of its importance, and endear to him 
the society of which he isa member. But how wonderfully does this 
idea expand, and how majestic a form does it put on, when History 
conducts our retrospective view through past ages! How much more 
has the man to love, how much to interest him in his country, in whom 
her image is indentified with the virtues of an Alfred, with the exploits 
of the Henries and Edwards, with the fame and fortunes of the Sidneys 
and Hampdens, the Lockes and Miltons who have illustrated her 
annals! Like a man of noble birth who walks up and down in a long 
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* In a letter to Miss E. Belsham published in the selection from her 
correspondence, Mrs. B. takes up the plan of this allegory, — but she 
transposes the doguztur from the young monarch to her own person,— 
and deals with the subject in a more concentrated manner. 
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gallery of portraits, and is able to say, ‘“ This my progenitor was 
admiral in such a fight; that my great-uncle was general in such an 
engagement ; he on the right hand held the seals in such a “9 ; that 
lady in so singular a costume was a celebrated beauty two hundred 
years ago; this little man in the black cap and peaked beard was one of 
the luminaries of his age, and suffered for his reiigion ;” — he learns to 
value himself upon his ancestry, and to feel interested for the honour 
and prosperity of the whole line of descendants. Could a Swiss, think 
you, be so good a patriot who had never heard of the name of William 
Tell 2 or the Hollander, who should be unacquainted with the glorious 
struggles which freed his nation from the tyranny of the Duke of 
lva ? 

‘ The Englishman conversant in history has been long acquainted 
with his country. He knew her in the infancy of her greatness ; ‘has 
seen her, perhaps, in the wattled huts and slender canoes in which 
Cesar discovered her: he has watched her rising fortunes, has trembled 
at her dangers, rejoiced at her deliverances, and shared with honest 
pride triumphs that were celebrated ages before he was born. He has 
traced her gradual improvement through many a dark and turbulent 
period, many a storm of civil warfare, to the fair reign of her liberty and 
law, to the fulness of her prosperity and the amplitude of her fame. 

‘Or should our patriot have his lot cast in some age and country 
which has declined ‘from this high station of pre-eminence; should he 
observe the gathering glooms of superstition and ignorance ready to 
close again over the bright horizon ; should Liberty lie prostrate at tl.e 
feet of a despot, and the golden stream of commerce, diverted into 
other channels, leave nothing but beggary and wretchedness around 
him;— even then, in these ebbing fortunes of his country, History, 
like a faithful meter would tell him how high the tide had once risen; 
he would not tread unconsciously the ground were the Muses and the 
Arts had once resided, like the goat that stupidly browses upon the 
fane of Minerva. Even the name of his country will be dear and vener- 
able to him. He will muse over her fallen greatness, sit down under 
the shade of her never-dying laurels, build his little cottage amidst the 
ruins of her towers and temples, and contemplate with tenderness-and 
respect the decaying age of his once illustrious parent.’—pp. 126—129. 


We advert to another of the fanciful productions, the ‘ Allegory 
on Sleep,’ and we confess it is with the view of striking out a novelty, 
for such we consider any passage to be, which, being written by 
Mrs. Barbauld, excites a doubt as to its propriety; and if the ques- 
tion should be decided in an unfavourable sense, this instance of 
unguardedness will only augment those examples (of such frequent 
occurrence in the empire of thought, as well as in the practical 
world,) of that all-absorbing power of zeal which fixes so intently 
the bent of the faculties on the end, as to produce a perfect oblivion 
with respect to the means. 


‘ My dear Miss D****,— The affection I bear you, and the sincere 
regard I have for your welfare, will I hope excuse the liberty I am 
going to take in remonstrating against the indulgence of a too partial 
affection which I see with sorrow is growing upon you every day. 

‘ You start at the imputation: but hear me with patience; and if your 
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own heart, your own reason, does not bear witness to what I say, then 
blame my suspicions and my freedom. 

‘ But need Isay much to convince you of the power this favoured 
lover, whose name I will not mention, has over you, when at this very 
moment he absorbs all your faculties, and engrosses every power of 
your mind to such a degree as leaves it doubtful whether this friendly 
admonition will reach your ear, lost as you are in the soft enchantment ? 
Is it not evident that in his presence you are dead to every thing around 
you? The voice of your nearest friends, your most sprightly and 
once-loved amusements, cannot draw your attention ; you breathe, you 
exist, only for him. And when at length he has left you, do not I 
behold you languid, pale, bearing in your eyes and your whole carriage 
the marks of his power over you? When we parted last night, did not 
I see you impatient to sink into his arms? Have you never been 
caught reclined on his bosom, on a soft carpet of flowers, on the banks 
of a purling stream, where the murmuring of the waters, the whispering 
of the trees, the silence and solitude of the place, and the luxurious 
softness of every thing around you, favoured his approach and disposed 
you to listen to his addresses? Nay, in that sacred temple which ought 
to be dedicated to higher affections, has he never stolen insensibly on 


your mind, and sealed your ears against the voice of the preacher, 
though never so persuasive ?’— pp. 214—216. 


Of the poetical pieces scattered throughout this volume we caniiot 
speak with praise; and it was not until we had searched in vain for 
some strain which might prove worthy of the female bard, that we 
were forced upon a passage which can please only by its playful 
humour. 


© Petition of a School-boy to his Father. 


‘ Most honour’d Sir, I must confess 
I never liked a letter less 
Than yours, which brought this new receipt 
To prove that poets must not eat. 
Alas! poetic sparks require 
The aid of culinary fire : 
Your ancient bards, | always find, 
Recited best when they had dined : 
Old Homer, and your brave Greek boys, 
With whom old stories make such noise ; 
The savoury chine loved full as well 
As striking on an empty shell ; 
And mighty idle it was reckon’d 
(See Pope’s translation, book the second,) 
To enter upon any matter 
Of verse, or business, praise, or satire, 
Till the dire rage of hunger ceased, 
And empty stomachs were appeased. 
Indeed, Sir, with your lean philosophy, 
For want of moisture I should ossify ; 
And therefore beg, with all submission, 
To recommend a composition, 
Which Pheebus’ self to me reveal’d 
Last night, while sleep my eyelids seal’d. 
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‘ First, from the Naiad’s sacred spring 
The cleansing wave with reverence bring ; 
By rites of due lustration paid, — 
Ill-omened else, you'll ne’er succeed. 
Now with pure hands receive the flour 
Which Ceres from her horn will pour. 
The fairest herds on Mosswold hill 
Your pail with smoking streams shall fill, 
Which, tortured in the whirling churn, 
Shall soon to waxen butter turn, — 
Butter, more sweet than morning dew, 
Butter, which Homer never knew ! 

‘ My friends, you have not done your task yet + 
Next of fresh eggs provide a basket ; 
Let Betty break them in a bowl 
Large as her own free-hearted soul ; 
Then, with a triple-tined fork 
The viscous flood incessant work, 

Till white with sparkling foam it rise 
Like a vext sea beneath her eyes. 

The monarch of the watery reign 

Thus with his trident smites the main, 
When roused from Ocean’s deepest bed 
The billows lift their frothy head, 

And the wet sailor far from shore 

With dashing spray is cover'’d o’er. 

‘ With flying sails and falling oars 
Now speed, my friends, to distant shores, 
For many a distant realm must join, 

Ere we fulfil the vast design. 

From islands of the Western main 
Bring the sweet juices of the cane: 

In bright Hesperia’s groves you'll find 
The lovely fruit with burnish’d rind ; 
Not fairer was that golden bough 
Given to the pious Trojan’s vow, 
When the prophetic sibyl led 

To the sad nations of the dead, 

Which guided through the direful scene, 
And soothed the stern relentless queen. 
Strip of their bark the spicy trees 
Embosom’d deep in Indian seas. 

To Venus next address your prayer, 
That she with rosy hand would bear 
The luscious fruit to crown your toils 
From Paphos and Cythera’s isles. 

‘ From every clime the tribute pour’d, 
Now heap’d upon the spacious board, 
Sure sister Sally will not linger 
To mix them with her snowy finger. 

‘ Fair priestess of the mystic rite, 
Kept close from man’s unhailow’d sight, 
Fear not my verse should here disclose 
What words the sacred charm compose, ° 
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When with uncover’d arms you bend, 

The heterogeneous mass to blend ; — 
Your cakes are good, with joy I take them, 
Nor ask the secret how you make them. 

‘ Now, the rich labour to complete, 
Spread o’er the whole an icy sheet, 
Thinner than e’er the pointed thorn, 

The glazing of a winter’s morn ; 
Too weak to bear the beams of day, 
The trickling crystal melts away. 

‘ ’Tis done, — consign it o’er to Bray,* 

And your petitioner shall pray.’ pp. 205—208. 


It is not unlikely that the detached pieces which compose this 
volume had already received sentence of oblivion from the mature 
judgment of their author. The difficult standard which she had set 
up herself is their condemnation : 


*¢ She nursed the pinion which impelled the steel.” 


The letters, for instance, on ‘ Female Studies,’ which find a place 
in this collection, are superseded by the remarks of the same author 
on the proposal to erect a college for young ladies. The substance 
of the letters is communicated in the latter composition, with that 
careful adjustment which anticipates scrutiny. It is in vain that we 
look through these posthumous writings for examples, which abound 
in her other productions, of that combination of philosophic just- 
ness with elegant point by which they are adorned, and of which 
the following sentence, occurring in the ‘* Remarks,” may be cited, 
we think, as a happy instance. ‘* Subject to a regulation like that 
of the ancient Spartans, the thefts of knowledge in our sex are only 
connived at while carefully concealed, and, if displayed, punished 
with disgrace.” But the less that this * Legacy’ is found worthy 
of the reputation of Mrs. Barbauld, the more strongly manifested 
is that gratitude for her numerous benefactions which deems its 
contents of value; and we may be allowed to believe that the pub- 
lication had its origin rather in the desire to enlarge the treasure of 
her memorials than in the hope of adding any lustre to her name. 





ArT. IX. Tales of the Wild and the Wonderful. 8vo. pp. 356. Hurst, 
Robinson, & Co. London; and A. Constable & Co. Edinburgh. 1825. 


Turss tales belie not their title, and may challenge their right to 
it against all the legends of horror and mystery that ever imagin- 
ation bodied forth in her wildest and most fitful moods... These 
are * such things as dreams are made of :” — such dreams as poor 
Fuseli might have purchased by his suppers of raw pork, and 
might have dashed from his pencil while the dark hour was yet 
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lying heavy upon his soul — or his digestion. Our author’s stores 
of the Wild and the Wonderful are a goodly provision for. this 
season of Jong dark nights, and warm firesides. Stories are the 

for some light-hearted circle, nestling over the sea-coal blaze of 
Christmas tide, or the glowing embers of the crackling yule-clog. 
Stories, for fearful glances over the shoulder — for blue-burning 
of tapers —for deepening the sullen knell of midaight —for blanch- 
ing the eloquent cheek of timid beauty, and quickening the pul- 
sation of youthful hearts. Stories, in a word, for the house, when 


‘“* The village rouzes up the fire, 
While well attested and as well believed 
Heard, solemn goes the goblin story round, 
Till superstitious horror creeps o’er all.” 


And yet we have here not merely the long-drawn horrors of 
superstition. ‘There are “ tales of faerie and magicke,” full of pro- 
digious wonderment and marvellous surprise, told ‘ with the tongue 
i’ the cheek,” and with many a merry induction. But to the proof 
with these wares of the marvel-merchant: let us do our devoir by 
turning over the contents of his budget, setting forth a description 
of each, and fixing our price upon the whole. 

The tales, then, are five in number. The first, The Predic- 
tion, extravagant as it is in its incidents, is worked up with the 
strength of no common mind into a terrific semblance of reality, 
and creates in the perusal, in spite of our reason, a painful inten- 
sity of silent and shuddering horror. We advise no one to read 
it in midnight solitudes, who cares to avoid a subsequent struggle 
on his pillow with the thick-coming fancies of troubled dreams. 
The scene is laid on the sea-coast of Wales, in an humble fishing 
village. ‘There, among the poor, ignorant peasantry, a stranger 
had taken up his abode; — a personage whom we recognise at once 
for the ‘* servant-monster” of the whole tribe of modern romance- 
mongers. He is mystericus in all things; silent; much given to 
night-rambles ; “a mightier spirit” than those among whom he 
sojourned ; ** a dark and moody man.” Now, when we encounter 
such a man in a tale, our experience detects him in a trice by his 
physiognomy. Notwithstanding all his mystery, we know hiin for 
the arch-villain of the incipient plot. 

The stranger soon attracted the curiosity, the reverence, and, 
finally, by abrupt and laconic predictions, the awe of the super- 
stitious and credulous peasantry. One person only, a lovely, 
high-spirited, and light-hearted maiden dared to defy his power, 
and to laugh at him and his solemn pretensions. He fears the 
decay of his reputation and profits; he is aware that no common 
threats of petty crossings and disasters will daunt and silence his 
laughing adversary; and he resolves, with fiend-like malignity, 
to paralyse her soul by the terrors of impending crime. She 
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comes in derision to have her fortune told : — the scene is well 
described. 


‘ Ruth was the last who approached to hear the secret of her destiny, 
The wizard paused as he looked upon her; opened his book, shut it, 
paused, and again looked sadly and fearfully upon her; she tried to 
smile, but felt startled, she knew not why; the bright inquiring glance 
of her dark eye could not change the purpose of her enemy. Her 
smile could not melt, nor even temper, the hardness of his deep-seated 
malice; he again looked sternly upon her brow, and then coldly rung 
out the slow, soul-withering words, ‘* Maiden, thou art doomed to be a 
murderer !” ’ 

‘ From that hour Rhys Meredith became the destiny of Ruth Tudor. 
At first she spurned at his prediction, and alternately cursed and 
laughed at him for the malice of his falsehood: but when she found that 
none laughed with her, that men looked upon her with suspicious eyes, 
women shrunk from her society, and children shrieked at her presence, 
she felt that these were signs of truth, and her high spirit no longer 
struggled against the conviction; a change came over her mind when 
she had known how horrid it was to be alone. Abhorring the prophet, 
she yet clung to his footsteps ; and while she sat by his side, felt as if 
he alone could avert that evil destiny which he alone had foreseen. 
With him only was she seen to smile; elsewhere, sad, silent, stern; it 
seemed as if she were ever occupied in nerving her mind for that which 
she had to do, and her beauty, already of the majestic cast, grew 
absolutely awful, as her perfect features assumed an expression which 
might have belonged to the angel of vengeance or death.’— pp. 6, 7. 


In time, however, her spirit or reason learns to struggle against 
the malicious prediction ; but she is glad to escape from her native 
village by giving her hand to a sailor froma distant part of the 
country. Years roll on; the Stranger had disappeared; Ruth 
Tudor becomes a widow ; she is left with one child, in poverty and 
desolation; and she returns to the village of her fathers, dogged 
by those baleful ministers of her forlorn condition, and still bearing 
the iron in her soul. At length the Stranger re-appears to her: 
a dissolute and desperate man, he has robbed, and forfeited his 
life ; and he demands her protection, with the offer of sharing his 
spoils. The better feelings of Ruth had been steeled by oppres- 
sion and want; her awe for Meredith had remained; she accepts 
the condition and assists his concealment in a cavern on the coast. 
When the danger is past, and she has borrowed a horse for his 
flight, he endeavours to defraud her, not only of her promised 
reward, for that she contemptuously remits to his avarice, but of 
the worth of the animal for which she is to be left to answer. She 
struggles with him for that part, at least, of the money; and 
in the unmanly brutality of his rage, he strikes her a violent blow. 


‘ At that moment a horrible thought glanced like lightning through 
her soul; he was to her no longer what he had been; he was a robber, 
ruffian, liar; one whom to destroy was justice, and perhaps it was 
he ‘* Villain !” she cried, ‘‘ thou — thou didst predict that I was 
doomed to be a murderer! art thou—art thou destined to be the 
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victim 2” She flung him from her with terrific force, as he stood close 
to the abyss, and the next instant heard him dash against its sides, as 
he was whirled headlong into the darkness. 

‘ It was an awful feeling, the next that passed over the soul of 
Ruth Tudor, as she stood alone in the pale, sorrowful-looking moon- 
light, endeavouring to remember what had chanced. She gazed on 
the purse, on the chasm, wiped the drops of agony from her heated 
brow, and then, with a sudden pang of recollection, rushed down 
to the cavern. The light was still burning, as Rhys had left it, 
and served to show her the wretch extended helplessly beneath the 
chasm. Though his body was crushed, his bones splintered, and his 
blood was on the cavern’s sides, he was yet living, and raised his head 
to look upon her, as she darkened the narrow entrance in her passage : 
he glared upon her with the visage of a demon, and spoke like a fiend 
in pain. ‘ Me hast thou murdered !” he said ; “ but I shall be avenged 
in thy life to come. Deem not that thy doom is fulfilled, that the deed 
to which thou art fated is done: in my dying hour I know, I feel what 
is to come upon thee; thou art yet again to do a deed of blood!” 
“ Liar!” shrieked the infuriated victim. ‘ Thou art yet doomed to be 
a murderer!” “Liar!” ‘“* Thou art —and of—thine only child!” 
She rushed to him, but he was dead.’— pp. 22—24. 


The sequel of the story of Ruth Tudor we shall not stop to 
detail at length. Past suffering and guilt, present grief and 
wretchedness, and fearful forebodings of future crime, conspire to 
madden her soul. She drags on her weary life in alternate 
paroxysms of agonized reason and raving insanity, now tenderly 
ministering to the wants of her daughter, now driving her from her 
presence, unti] at length, when the maiden had grown into woman- 
hood, her destiny is realised. In the illusion of madness, she 
becomes the murderess of her child, and the same instant ter- 
minates her own miserable existence. — Such is the story of The 
Prediction; and upon the absence of all probability or poetical 
justice in its structure, it would be idle to comment: but every 
reader will confess the power of the narrator. 

The next tale, The Yellow Dwarf, we shall dismiss at once, 
with the character assigned to it by the author: ‘ An olla podrida 
of odds and ends, a snip of the garment of every fairy tale written 
since the days of King Arthur.’ To this appropriate label we 
shall only add our warranty that the many-coloured coat is well 
stitched together, and forms a combination of very fanciful and 
amusing hues. . 

The third tale speaks for itself. It is the Freischutz, or the 
Magic Balls, a well turned, free translation from the German of 
a story which every one knows, and of which, we suppose, the 
theatres and our author between them will at last contrive to 
Weary the world. 

The fourth tales — The Fortunes of De la Pole, — is a tragic 
story of the seventeenth century, a story of the rivalry of two 
brothers of that noble house in their love, —- of the murder of one 


by the hand of the other, — of many attendant deeds of darkness, 
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— and, finally, of « long retribution of supernatural horrors. It is 
as full of wild improbabilities as the first tale, with something like 
a moral to excuse its extravagance. Like The Prediction, it is told 
with great strength of delineation, and abounds in striking situ- 
ations. It is, in short, just such an outline as Byron would have 
been contented to borrow for the exercise of his master-talent, — 
the delineation of all the deep-seated agonies of human passion. 
The concluding and the longest piece in the volume, — The Lord 
of the Maelstrom, — is a successful attempt to interweave what the 
author calls the beautiful mythology of the North into a sort of 
fairy t tale. It is well executed, and evinces, ina remarkable degree, 
his intimate acquaintance with the machinery of Scandinavian 
fable. 

Altogether it will be seen that we have formed, from the result 
of our examination of this volume, no contemptible opinion of the 
creative powers of the author. But he has suffered his heated fancy 
to riot too much in the Wild and the Wonderful; and we shall 
feel some regret if we find him hereafter preferring the indulgence 
of so extravayant a passion to the composition of more probable 
fiction. He has evidently matter in him for something better than 
these tales; and we shall take our leave of him with two little serious 
pieces of counsel: —to exert and temper his vigorous imagin- 
ation in the production of some regular and reasonable romance, 
for which he unquestionably possesses ample genius : — and to ab- 
stain for the future from the levity of mingling allusions to scrip- 
tural subjects with the idle badinage of his narrative. We are not 
uncharitable enough to believe the indecency intentional; but if he 
imagine that the ‘practice can enliven his pages he is grievously 
mistaken. Upon every reader of well constituted mind it can 
produce only an opposite effect to that desired. ‘The attempt is 
too stale to have even the miserable apology of perverted wit; and 
it will be received, to say the least of it, only as an evidence of bad 
taste and bad judgment. 
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Art. X. Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
London. G. B. Whittaker. 1825. 


Tus work may be considered in some respects as an illustration 
of the *“ Elements of Hindoo Law,” which we have already 
noticed. (Vide p. 63.) It is an attempt to embody, into a fictitious 
personal narrative, the author’s knowledge of Hindoo character 
and life; to lay open to the English reader, under the easy and 
attractive form of individual adventure, all the peculiarities of 
Hindoo manners and customs; and to present him with a familiar 
picture of the general state of society among the native population 
of India. 

According to the usual custom in such cases, we have therefore 
to begin with an introduction, occupied with cursory remarks upon 
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the national characteristics of the inhabitants of Hindostan, and 
laboriously explaining the process by which the MS. ‘ Memoirs of 
Pandurang Hari came into the possession of the ¢ Editor. ‘This, 
in the composition of fictitious auto-biography, is a part of the task 
which always moves our compassion for the author. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to execute well; and, even when best executed, it 
always fails to create the illusion desired. ‘The reader never lends 
his imagination to the deception; he is conscious throughout, with 
provoking coldness, of the attempt to impose upon him, and he is 
determined, @ priori, not to believe in a syllable of the hacknied 
invention. 

In a point where even originality cannot command success, the 
author before us has had not the slightest chance of approaching it, 
for he is completely an imitator. The ‘ Memoirs of Pandurang 
Har?’ are a palpable copy of the Memoirs of Hajji Baba; and we 
may venture to opine pretty confidently, that if we had not pre- 
viously been amused with the admirable portrait of the witty and 
profligate Persian, we should have seen nothing of this inferior 
sketch of an equally unprincipled, though less mercurial, Hindoo. 
A single qualification only is there, however, possessed in common 
by Mr. Morier, and his copyist, — an intimate acquaintance with the 
people and the country which they have respectively undertaken to 


describe. Our author has evidently resided long in western India, ° 


and lived much among the natives. He has carefully observed their 
manners, customs, and political institutions; and he is as familiar 
with the localities of the Deccan as with the geography of England. 

He may be said, therefore, in common parlance, to know the 
people of India well, — as old residents in that country, among the 
Company’s civil and military servants, are too often contented with 
learning to know them; that is, he has noted, and with no partial 
eye, all their baser qualities; their abject servility, their low selfish 
cunning, their spirit of revenge, at once malignant and dastardly ; 
all the vices, in a word, which the indigenous despotism of untold 
centuries has stamped upon the Asiatic mind. But he has seen 
none of the better affections among the natives of India: he has 
denied them the possession of the finer sympathies of our nature ; 
and yet, without these, who shall be required to believe that even a 
half-civilised state of society could exist ? 

Still less has he been able, in any degree, to transfuse the oriental 
cast of thought into his pages. Here we have none of that nice 
keeping of sentiment, idea, and phrase, which in Hajji Baba was 
so wholly and thoroughly eastern; nor of that perfect orientalism 
which, in Lalla Rookh, was yet more extraordinary, since of all the 
exuberant flowers of imagery which the accomplished poet thickly 
scattered over that delightful production, not a single one betrayed 
that he had visited but in fancy the climes of the East. But here, 
in every sentence, in the turn of thought and expression, in dialogue, 
narrative, and description, the European mind is every where ap- 
parent. With our friend * Pandoo,’ your motley is the only wear: 
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the broad-cloth of his nether inexpressibles is eternally visible 
through the rents of his Cashemere shawl. 7 

But in denying to the author the versatility of fancy and the finer 
conception of character, which were indispensable for thoroughly 
personating his oriental character, we must not be understood to 
refuse him a very considerable share of merit. If he has not 
altogether succeeded in giving a perfect view, he has afforded us 
many glimpses of Hindoo character, manners, and customs; the 
observation, or at least the record, of which had been almost en- 
tirely neglected by our countrymen in India; and, if he be not 
original in the plan of his story, the scene of it has at least the 
merit of novelty. With all its imperfections, the book must be 
welcomed as the first sketch which we have received of Hindostanee 
life. It is given in a lively and agreeable shape; and, in so far, it 
may, with truth, be pronounced both a highly amusing and an 
instructive little work. Of its merits, considered simply as a tale, 
a sufficient idea will be formed from the very brief account of the 
hero’s adventures, which we shall now proceed to offer. 

The first pages of the * Memoirs of Pandurang Hari’ are only 
a prelude to the subsequent mystery of the tale. He was found by 
a Hindoo of distinction, when. about five years old, with his little 
arm broken, and ¢ lying under the hoofs of a troop of bullocks and 
horses, where he had been left by some one who evidently made his 
safety a matter of small account.’ {[Larlier than this he remembers 
absolutely nothing; yet he has marvellously ‘a clear recollection’ 
of this fact. His preserver was a Mahratta chieftain, who, recog- 
nising him for a child of high caste by the red mark on his fore- 
head, had care taken of him, and brought him up as his adopted 
son, or proiégé. He was taught to read and write by a mahouhut, 
or elephant-driver; and his infancy passed without any thing: re- 
markable until he attained his sixteenth year, when, being initiated 
into the petty system of chicanery which surrounds the government 
of an eastern chief, his adventures may be said to commence. 

The first of these was a worthy feat of Mahratta villany. Having 
taken bribes from a ryot, or cultivator, to obtain justice from his 
chief for him against a man who had injured him, he mocks the 
complainant with empty promises of forwarding his suit, until he 
drives him, in desperation, to murder his adversary. Our hero then 
overhears the murderer confess the crime, and sees him bury the 
treasure of his victim. He finds, farther, that the assassin has 
vowed to sacrifice his life also in revenge for his extortions, and he 
resolves to be before-hand with him. He therefore secretly gives 
information, which leads to the conviction and death of the mur- 
derer, and contrives to possess himself of his ill-gotten treasure, 
which he secretes again. In a short time, by an intrigue of one of 
his own enemies about the person of the chieftain, the whole of his 
fraudulent and cold-blooded conduct is detected: he is stripped in 
turn of his plunder, narrowly escapes being strangled as an accom- 
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plice in the murder, and is discarded in disgrace from the service 
of his protector. 

This is just a sample of the morality which, throughout the 
volumes, is attributed to the mass of native society in Hindostan. 
The same train of conduct pervades the whole story: not a single 
disinterested act of benevolence is ever recorded: in only one soli- 
tary instance Is a Hindoo made to express any abhorrence at the 
proposal of theft, treachery, or murder; and the whole tale is an 
endless catalogue of crimes. All this surely must be much over- 
drawn. 

After his dismissal from his first home, Pandurang takes service 
in another division of the Mahratta army of Holkar, in the war 
between that chieftain and Scindea, and afterwards in their coalition 
against the ‘Topae Wallas, or British troops. In this part of the 
tale (vol. 1. pp. 57—70.) we have a very animated picture of the 
composition and appearance of a Mahratta army. ‘This is inter- 
mingled, however, with rather a tedious digression on Mahratta 
politics, and followed by a long and not very interesting account of 
the circumstances of the British war, which was marked by the 
battles of Assaye and Argaum, and the assaults of Deeg and 
Bhurtpoor. 

At the conclusion of the war, Pandurang is thrown upon the 
world by the disbanding of the Mahratta army. He now betakes 
himself from Indore, Holkar’s capital, to seek his farther fortune, 
and meets with the following adventure, which introduces us to the 
gossein, or religious mendicant of western India. ‘The picture is 
evidently suggested by the lively portraiture of the dervishes of 
Persia in Hajji Baba. ‘The character of the two classes is, how- 
ever, really identical for imposture and extortion practised against 
the credulous multitude; and we give the sketch before us, both 
for its fidelity, which will be recognised by every resident in the 
Kast, and as it affords a favourable specimen — the only one which 
we shall extract — of the style of the book. Pandurang finds the 
gossein’s hut on fire, and the mendicant within it, buried in a 
heavy stupor or sleep. He drags him out of the hovel. 


‘ The air, assisted by a little water, restored the body to animation. 
He opened his eyes, exclaiming “ Arry, arry!’’ an exclamation of sur- 
prise, and then relapsed into insensibility. More cold water flung in 
his withered face revived him, and he asked him “ who it was that thus 
disturbed his slumbers?” I explained to him his danger, and that but 
for me he would have been suffocated or burned to death. He made no 
other reply than a demand for alms. I dared not discover all my 
wealth, but gave him a few pice, pleading my poverty for not bestowing 
more. I saw he had been eating bang *, and this readily accounted for 
his insensibility and heavy sleep. He made no enquiry as to the safety 
of his habitation, nor once inquired if the fire had gone out of itself. I 
demanded the road to Poona. He heeded me nct, but continued mum- 
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bling to himself, as if counting money. I repeated my questions, and 
he answered by asking what { wanted at Poona. He could not have 
put a more puzzling query to me at that moment, as I could not tell 
my business there myself. I spoke the truth, therefore, when I said, “I 
did not know: I have been turned out of Holkar’s service, and am 
searching my fortune elsewhere.” He ruminated some time, and then 
said, ‘* Holkar is mad, Scindea is a fool, and Badjeroa, the Peeshwa, is 
both foolish and mad at the same time. Cringe no more to them or 
their underlings for bread. Have you not Brahma the creator, Vishnu 
the protector, and Siva the destroyer for masters, — aye better masters 
than they ? Throw aside all your notions of pomp and parade, and take 
up your mirchal, your pole, and your wallet, and follow me. If you 
must go to Poona, I will accompany you; there are fools enough there, 
and we may reap a pretty harvest.” On saying this, he produced those 
‘emblems of religious mendicity — the peacock’s tail, the pole, the wal- 
let, and leopard’s skin, to swing at my back. 

‘ I had often heard that these gosseins realized great sums of money, 
and thinking, in my destitute situation, it might lead to some good, 
I determined to try the advice given me. My religious friend now 
equipped me in the proper way, but first stripped me, and in so doing 
discovered my hoard of rupees tied tight around my waist. He made 
no remark whatever on seeing them, but proceeded to grease me all 
over, from head to foot, and then covered me with ashes and dirt. My 
hair he tied up on the crown of my head. ‘Then I had the staff of my 
order put into my hand, together with the peacock’s tail; the wallet 
and skin were slung over my shoulders; and, thus arrayed, I followed 
my preceptor to Poona, he being equipped in a manner similar to my 
own. I found on the road that my tutor’s name was Gabbage Gousla, 
and he appeared to be a character pretty well known every where; each 
traveller we met calling out, “ Ram, Ram, Gabbage!”’ upon which Gab- 
bage always bellowed forth some bitter complaint of hunger and poverty, 
and generally cheated the credulous traveller of his rupees. He 
remarked to me how callous the people were become, since the war, to 
his warnings and invocations of Ram and Seeta; “ therefore,” said he, 
‘‘ we must cut ourselves, and let the blood flow plentifully ; for it is 
considered as much as their lives are worth, to be the cause of spilling 
our blood.” —*“ True,” said I, “* but I really hope we shall not be obliged 
to have recourse to this severity.” — ‘* Well, let it be prepared at all - 
events,” said he; “here is a very sharp knife; you need only draw the 
edge across your arm, and the business is done.” We entered Poona 
through a street of banyan shops. ‘ Here is a harvest for us!” said 
Gabbage. We then stationed ourselves opposite a shop where grain 
was selling, and Gabbage began singing out pretty loud: — “ Ram, 
Budjunta Ram, Sadjoo Budgelis Seeta Ram, — Ram, Ram, Seeta Ram:” 
No money coming, he repeated the same words again, adding, “ Rass, 
Pandoo, rass ! — cut, Pandoo, — cut.”” I must own I did not relish this 
business at all. It appeared I was to have all the pain, and very little 
of the profit ; so that, when he repeated the words ¢ Cut, Pandoo, — cut,” 
I said, ‘* Certainly, Ma, ha, raj,” and gave hima slice on the arm. He 
instantly set up a dreadful howl, scarcely equalled by that of Hybatty, 
when he found his treasure and life lost together irrecoverably. The 
old villain charged me instantly with attempting his life. He told the 
people we had saved a few rupees between us, which I carried about 
with me ; that being our joint property, I wished his death, that I might 
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possess them all myself. I was immediately surrounded, my rupees 
taken from me, and I was carried before a great Brahmin, who was at 
the head of the police of the city. There I was stigmatized as a mur- 
derer, and had great difficulty in persuading them 1 was not one. The 
sanctity of my profession, however, saved me from condemnation or 
long imprisonment ; but I was ordered to quit Poona directly, which no 
inclination of my own was wanting to second, as quickly as I could get 
away. — Vol.1. pp. 99—-106. 


After this expulsion from Poona, our hero’s fate leads him to 
Bombay, where he becomes a servant, first to a shopkeeper, then 
in a house of agency, and, finally, he is received into government 
employ as a peon or messenger in the police office. Here he con- 
trives to accumulate a considerable sum, by receiving bribes for 
forwarding or obstructing the business of complainants, and suffer- 
. ing thieves and:other malefactors to escape. But he is at length 
implicated in a new scheme of villany, loses his place, and is 
ordered out of the Company’s territories. He is now first cap- 
tured by a horde of Pindarees, and forced into their service, — 
then taken by the English, when he becomes servant to the com- 
mandant of the fortress, — next disgraces himself again by another 
piece of treacherous roguery, — and, finally, is turned loose again 
in Poona, wretched and penniless. Here (vol.i. pp. 163—167.) we 
are presented with a very graphic and accurate picture of the mot- 
ley oriental splendour of that city, evidently sketched from lively 
recollection. We are here also introduced into the intrigues of 
the Peeshwa’s court: —a dark, and doubtless a faithful picture of 
the iron despotism, the oppression, the venality, and the atrocious 
and silent crimes of an eastern government. 

At Poona, Pandurang becomes a party in a tragical occurrence, 
which is related with very considerable power, and on which the 
whole intricate conduct of the subsequent tale may be said to hinge. 
—Sagoonah, a beautiful orphan girl, attracts the eye of the 
Peeshwa, who signifies his pleasure that she should enter his ha- 
rem. Qne of his ministers, Trimbuckje Danglia, in performing his 
master’s errand, sees her, becomes enamoured of her, and makes 
her proposals from himself, which as well as those of the Peeshwa 
she indignantly rejects. Fearing her disclosure of his suit to his 
master, he employs Gabbage Gousla and some other gosseins to 
murder her. They lure her toa house in the suburbs: there, in the 
dead of night, they attempt to strangle her, and then cast her from 
a window to complete the work of death. Pandurang, wandering 
an outcast about the suburbs, is attracted by curiosity, on hearing 
shrieks, to the scene of murder. He takes up the apparently lifeless 
body, escapes with it before the assassins can descend into the 
street to remove their victim, and crosses the river to evade their 
pursuit. He succeeds in restoring the poor girl to life, falls 
violently in love with her, and secretes her from her enemies, who 
believe her dead. 
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Then follows a plot, on the part of Pandurang, of remorseless 
villany. Hediscovers that Trimbuckje was the instigator of the 
crime, and that his rival Habeshee Kotwall, the minister of police, 
is endeavouring to fasten the guilt of it upon him. A large reward 
is offered by the enraged Peeshwa for the discovery of the mur- 
derer ; and our virtuous hero debates which of the rival ministers, 
the innocent or the guilty, he shall sacrifice, that he may make his 
fortune with the other. He is determined at length to take the 
life of Habeshee, in revenge for an unjust punishment which he had 
received by his order from the police; and his Mahratta morality is 
satisfied by the reflection, that though Habeshee was innocent in 
this matter, he was sufficiently a monster of guilt in others. He, 
therefore, becomes the agent of Trimbuckje; assumes the disguise 
of a magician; pretends to have discovered by magic that Habe- 
shee was the murderer ; and, by his acquaintance with the circum- 
stances of the deed, perverts them into apparently damning evidence 
against him. ‘lhe minister of police is condemned by the Peeshwa 
to have his tongue torn from his mouth, and to be trampled to 
death by an elephant; this horrible sentence is executed; and 
Pandurang receives reward and employment under the villain 
Trimbuckje. 

That worthy master of a worthy myrmidon shortly discovers, 
however, that Sagoonah still lives, and is secretly protected by his 
servant; he endeavours to inveigle her into his power ; and his perse- 
cution of Sagoonah and Pandurang Hari occupies the rest of the tale, 
with more than one complicated underplot. Pursued by his machin- 
ations and those of other enemies of Sagoonah, the lovers undergo a 
series of adventures and vicissitudes rivalling in number, intricacy, 
and quick succession, those of the longest and most perplexing 
romance that ever Arab story-teller concocted for the wonder- 
loving patience of oriental ears. In hitherto following the fortunes 
of the hero regularly, we have scarcely reached the conclusion of 
the first volume; and it would be a work of absolute despair to at- 
tempt the continuation of the outline through the remaining two- 
thirds of the work, within the limits of any reasonable notice which 
the tale can deserve. In the sequel, the hero proves to be the law- 
ful heir to the musnud, or throne of Satarah, in the Deccan; and 
Sagoonah, whose simplicity of character is really invested with the 
interest that belongs to innocence and beauty in unmerited perse- 
cution, is discovered to have been betrothed to him in earliest in- 
fancy. ‘This betrothment, so sacred and indissoluble a ceremony 
in Hindoo life, is long the obstacle to their union, while the 
identity of the young Rajah is unknown. ‘The denouement solves 
the difficulty; all the enemies of Pandurang and Sagoonah are 
destroyed; and the tale of course concludes with their happy 
union, and his recognition as legitimate successor to the musnud. 

From this rapid and necessarily imperfect sketch of the tale, it 
will easily be collected that it abounds in great variety of incident 
and consequent interest. ‘There are, however, several wearisome 
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and languid parts in the narrative. We are twice, for example, 
in the third volume, (pp. 60—70. 154—164.) detained by dissert- 
ations — very much out of place, and very unnatural in the as- 
sumed character and situation of the Hindoo,— upon the com- 
arative merits of the systems of jurisprudence exercised towards the 
natives by the British courts of justice in Guzerat and at Poona. 

Farther, it is almost impossible for the English reader to follow 
with any interest the intricate chain and rapid transitions of poli- 
tical intrigue, which are made to lead to the recovery of the rights 
of Pandurang and his father to the musnud of Satarah. All this, as 
we gather from the introduction, is intended to elucidate — and 
does so correctly — the character of the endless and bloody revo- 
lutions, and the strange vicissitudes of fortune, which have constantly 
prevailed among the native dynasties of India. But the nature of 
these revolutions is sufficiently familiar to us from authentic his- 
tory; and there is little pleasing or romantic interest to be elicited 
from their repetition. 

But by far the weightiest objection to the work, as a tale of 
human life, is its unnatural and unrelieved picture of enormous 
and incredible villany, both in the hero and in every male actor of 
the story. ‘The author, from whatever cause, evidently writes 
under violent prejudice against the natives of Hindostan. No one 
will doubt this after the sweeping denunciation of his preface, that 
‘from the rajah to the ryot, with the intermediate grades, they are 
ungrateful, insidious, cowardly, unfaithful, and revengeful.’ There 
is, if we mistake not greatly, internal evidence in his work that he 
has not mingled with the better part of the native population ; and 
we suspect that he has resided only in the western side of India, 
and the provinces adjacent to Bombay, in which all his scenes are 
laid. 

That quarter of India certainly affords not the least unfavourable 
specimens of the native character. ‘The Mahratta people are 
proverbially faithless ; the Parsees of Bombay deserve our author’s 
condemnation of their falsehood and fraud; and western, much 
more than eastern India, abounds with, notoriously, the most sen- 
sual and profligate race of the whole native population : — not 
Hindoos but Muselmans, or Musselmen as, by an unpardonable 
vulgarism, he styles the disciples of the Koran. But he appears 
to be little, if at all acquainted, with the mass of the population of 
the north-eastern provinces, — the inhabitants of the banks of the 
Ganges, for instance, the genuine seat of Hindoo worship and 
society. 

The people of India, like the people of all other countries, are 
such as the virtues or vices of their governors have made them. 
That the mass of the Hindoo population under good government, 
judicious treatment, and gallant example, deserve at least the re- 
proach neither of being cowardly nor unfaithful, may, we think, and 
from no light acquaintance with their character, be safely averred. 
And if a proof of the injustice of those charges were required, ‘we 
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should at once point to the British experience of more than a cen. 
tury, and to the often-tried valour, the patience under hardship, 
and the fidelity to their leaders, by which the conduct of our 
numerous bodies of seapoys has almost invariably been distin. 


guished. 
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Art. XI. Memoirs and Poetical Remains of the late Jane Taylor: with 
Extracts from her Correspondence. By Isaac Taylor. 2 Vols. London. 
B. J. Holdsworth. 1825. ’ 


Miss Tayztor has found in her brother a very tender, though not 
a very practical biographer, whose devotional affection has adorned 
her character with all the traits that can make a sister be admired 
or a Christian exemplary. Biography, however, strained to the 
mere uses of the pulpit, — its candour, its fidelity suppressed, — 
instead of being the fearless representative of the faulty as well as 
the amiable side of character, fashioned into a dull organ of didactic 
instruction, — biography so perverted, so curtailed of “ its fair pro- 
portions,” may zaise, indeed, that momentary admiration which 
sweeps its course over the mind, without leaving the surface in a 
more fruitful state for the nourishment of any good purpose, but it 
ceases to be that operative lesson, in which the Warnings of unsuc- 
cessful error speak more impressively than the encouragements of 
prosperous virtue. 

Mr. ‘Taylor’s task appears to have been to construct out of the 
select qualities of his deceased sister, and the chosen events of her 
life, the pattern of a moral and religious lady, to the great destruc- 
tion of all the interest, we will add, of most of the utility, that 
belong to memoirs. ‘The narrative appears to be shaped, the cor- 
respondence to be mutilated, to square with the model of this fond 
creation. Still, from this partial offering to literature, we ma 
glean a little, towards illustrating that important subject which all 
biography should aim at, the history of the human mind. Jane 
Taylor, the second daughter of an artist of that name, was born in 
London, on the 23d September, 1783. After she had attained 
her third year, her family removed to Lavenham, in Suffolk, where 
her constitution, to which the air of the metropolis appeared to be 
uncongenial, quickly began a new and more vigorous growth. The 
reviving principle of health soon reached her mind, and her little 
lively ways became the talk of the town. Her early literary habits 
were perfectly spontaneous: the extent of them was even unknown 
to her parents; her education was carried on conjointly with that of 
her brothers, entirely under the domestic roof; and the principle on 
which it was conducted appears to have been simple, rational, and 
successful. Their mother-preceptress seems, in administering in- 
struction, to have givena very proper preponderance to that practical 
training, which so much abridges the labours of the youthful novice 
in acquiring a knowledge of the world, and which, in some cases, 
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as in that of the subject of this memoir, adds another most important 
blessing, in inspiring the mind with a timely appreciation of that 
moderate lot in life, which the necessity of circumstances appoints for 
it. ‘The profitable studies and gentle amusements of the family, of 
which the lively Jane formed so interesting a member, were suspended 
by the illness of Mr. ‘Taylor, with which he was attacked in the year 
1792. A few years, however, completely re-established his health, 
and his restoration was followed by a change of duties and circum- 
stances as singular as it was new. In short, Mr. Taylor, submit- 
ting to what the biographer chooses to imply, under the vague 
expression, ‘the plain indications of Providence,’ and complying 
with the wishes of a dissenting congregation at Colchester to 
become their minister, early in the year 1796, removed to that 
town with his family, and assumed the pastoral care of the society as- 
sembling in the meeting-house in Bucklesbury-Lane. At Colchester, 
Miss Taylor and her sister were happy in the intimacy of the four 
lovely daughters of Dr. S., a physician of amiable character and pro- 
fessional ability, between the youngest of whom, Letitia, and Jane 
Taylor, then in her fifteenth year, a friendship sprung up, which was 
not abated until the premature death of one of the parties. Between 
these six ladies and two or three others of congenial minds a society 
was formed, for the purpose of reading original essays and for the 
promotion of general improvement: this innocent association was 
but of short continuance: the four charming sisters were marked 
out for that doom which 





‘* Heaven gives its favourites — early death.” 


The eldest sister, Mira, is described as uniting great intelligence 
and sweetness of disposition with ‘ loveliness of manners and per- 
son: her charm was that of blended dignity and gentleness. 
Bythia, the second, though of less striking beauty and not so 
charming in her disposition, had yet endeared herself to all by her 
affectionate warmth and candour. They sunk to an untimely grave, 
whither they were soon after followed by their sisters, Eliza and 
Letitia; but the shades of these innocent beauties are not suffered 
te lie quiet in the tomb. They are arraigned by sectarian jealousy 
of the crying iniquity of having thought for themselves in matters 
of religion, and of having thrown off the impressions of a peculiar 
creed which early teaching had fixed in their docile minds. We 
quote the following passage, not, as will be seen, for any immediate 
connection that it holds with the purpose of these memoirs, but in 
order to exhibit the narrow policy which pervades their plan and 
execution. - 


‘ In addition to these unfavourable circumstances on the one side, 
these young ladies were exposed, on the other, to the most seductive 
influence from the connections they had lately formed at a distance from 
home. Many of their new friends were persons at once intelligent, re- 
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fined in their manners, amiable in their tempers, and perfectly versed jn 
all the specious glozings of Socinianism. And Socinianism, only twenty 
years ago, was much more specious than it is at present. For within 
this period the course of controversy has deprived its professors of an 
advantage —so important to the success of infidel insinuations — that 
of having itself no defined or avowed principles to defend. 

‘ In the society of persons of this class these intelligent young women 
quickly imbibed the spirit, and learned the language of universal disbe. 
lief; and whatever might have been their early devotional feelings, they 
became confessedly irreligious in their tastes and habits. This change 
was but little obvious in the placid temper of Mira. She was, indeed, 
fascinated with the showy simplicity of this masked deism, and per. 
plexed by its sophistries ; but she thought and felt too much to be ever 
perfectly satisfied with the opinions she had adopted: —her mind had 
rather been entangled than captivated. During her illness she seemed 
anxious, in some degree, to retrace her steps; and in the last days of 
her life she earnestly recommended her sisters to addict themselves, 
with greater seriousness and humility, to the reading of the Scriptures; 
and died imploring, with mournful indecision, to be ‘‘ saved in God's 
own way.” 

‘ Letitia was not at all less forward than her sisters, to renounce what 
she termed — ‘ the errors of her education :’’ — she was even more de- 
termined and dogmatical than some of them in her new professions. 
This difference of opinion, along with other circumstances, had lessened 
the intimacy between Letitia and Jane: they maintained, however, to 
the last, a friendly correspondence ; though the subject of religion was, 
by the desire of the former, banished from their letters. 

‘ After many changes of place, she once more left Colchester, ac- 
companied by her mother, on her way to Devonshire; but was soon 
compelled to make her last home at an inn on the road; where she lin- 
gered more than three months. The disappointment of her strong wish 
to reach Exeter awakened her to the knowledge of her immediate 
danger ; and this apprehension was soon succeeded by all the terrors of 
an affrighted conscience. The conviction of being an offender against 
the Divine Law, and exposed, without shelter, to its sanctions, took such 
full possession of her spirit that, for a length of time, she rejected all 
consolation: and endured an agony of fear, in expectation of dying 
without the hope of the Gospel. At length, however, her mind ad- 
mitted -freely and joyfully that ‘‘ only hope set before us;” and she 
fully and explicitly renounced the illusions by which she had been be- 
trayed ; declaring them to be utterly insufficient to satisfy an awakened 
conscience, in the prospect of standing before the bar of the Supreme 
Judge. She lived long enough to display many of the effects of this 
happy change: —the whole temper of her mind seemed renovated ; 
she became patient, thankful, affectionate, and humble ; and triumphed 
in the profession of her hope: —‘* My hope,” she said, ‘is in Christ 
— in Christ crucified : —and I would not give up that hope, for all the 
world.” ’— Vol. i. pp. 31—34. ) 


The habits of thinking and acting of the minister naturally trans- 
ferred themselves (in diminished virtue, no doubt,) to the members 
of his family: and Miss Taylor soon manifested the results of that 
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domestic influence in her mind, in an uneasy preference for serious 
society. Still her secular welfare was prudently thought of by the 
father: he opened the springs of knowledge to his children, and 
to a ground-work of general information he superadded, as a prac- 
tical means of independence, perhaps of distinction, instructions in 
his own particular art, engraving, the only patrimony which it would 
be in his power to bequeath them. But Miss Taylor evinced neither 
a taste nor a promising talent for the business of engraving; and 
when the limit of the stated interval of application came round, she 
recurred to her literary employment with the eagerness and plea- 
sure of instinct. Although full many a time her thoughts and 
impressions had passed from her mind into the embodied forms of 
prose and verse, yet it was not until the year 1804 that a produc- 
tion of hers appeared in print. It is a pretty long composition in 
verse, entitled the ‘ Beggar-Boy,” and was contributed to the 
Minors’ Pocket-Book for that year; but, notwithstanding the success 
which smiled on her first public appearance, the spirit of authorship 
was made, by the wary tather, subservient to the acquisition, on her 
part, of that skill in the chosen art, which he thought would prove a 
more useful accomplishment than any which literature could place at 
her service ; and it was for the most part after or before the regular 
hours of mechanical application, that the matter of the joint pub- 
lications of Miss 'Taylor and her sister was composed. In the year 
1803, the vague alarm of a French invasion concentrated itself upon 
the inhabitants of Colchester, who apprehended that their town 
would be made the object of the enemy’s violence. Under the 
impression of this terror Mr. Taylor divided his family, sending 
the subject of this memoir with two of her brothers and an infant 
sister to Lavenham, as an asylum from danger. There they 
remained for upwards of three months, and the rumour appearing 
groundless, the juvenile refugees were restored to the family-circle. 
After this epoch, her literary employments engrossed more of Miss 
Taylor’s attention, than, in the earlier part cf her life, she was 
enabled to give to them. ‘The earnestness of her spirit and the 
decided direction. of her tastes are peculiarly marked in the follow- 
ing extract from her correspondence. 


‘“ Whether instigated by the sight of your retired literarium, or what, 
I cannot exactly tell ; but certain it is, that one of my first engagements 
on my return home, was to fit up an unoccupied attic, hitherto devoted 
only to household lumber : this I removed by the most spirited exertions, 
and supplied its place with all the apparatus necessary for a poet ; which, 
you know, is not of a very extensive nature : — a few book-shelves, a 
table for my writing-desk, one chair for myself, and another for my 
muse, is a pretty accurate inventory of my furniture. But though my 
study cannot boast the elegance of yours, it possesses one advantage 
which, as a poet, you ought to allow surpasses them all — it commands 
a view of the country ; the only room in the house, except one, which 
is thus favoured ; and to me this is invaluable. You may now expect me 
te do wonders. But even if others should derive no advantages from 
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this new arrangement, to me, I am sure they will be numerous. For 
years I have been longing for such a luxury ; and never before had wit 
enough to think of this convenient place. It will add so much to the 
comfort of my life, that I can do nothing but congratulate myself upon 
the happy thought; and I demand a Jarge share of your poetical sym. 
pathy on the occasion. Although it is morning, and, I must tell you, 
but little past six, I have half filled this sheet, which capability I attri. 


bute, chiefly, to the sweet fields that are now smiling in vernal beauty 
before me.’ ’—Vol.1i. pp. 87, 88. 


It was in this agreeable solitude that she composed those various 
pieces which form her contributions to the two volumes of * Original 
Poems,” and to that of “ Rhymes for the Nursery.” But, contrar 
to the received supposition, which Mr. ‘Taylor thinks it due to the 
memory of his sisters to falsify, neither these joint productions of 
the two ladies, nor any of the other compositions which they had 
sent into the world, with one or two exceptions, returned them a 
sum, ‘which, if they had been dependent upon their exertions in 
this line, could have afforded them a comfortable subsistence.” But 
the sweetness of the reward which Miss Taylor derived in reputation 
from her literary industry, was neutralised, if not turned to bitter- 
ness, by religious doubt, — that dark probation of the soul which 
a strong imagination deepens with additional terrors. The seared 
spirit survives in her correspondence. But the fever of spiritual 
apprehension did not take away their warmth from her sensibilities: 


‘it seemed rather to have imparted its energy to her affections. She 


thus describes her feelings for the loss of the society of her two 


brothers, who, in the year 1809, were under the necessity of re- 
moving permanently to London. 


¢ « Oh this cruel separation ! It would have killed me to have known, 
when we first parted, how complete it would be. I am glad we deceived 
ourselves with the hope of keeping up frequent intercourse by letters 
and visits ;—it saved us a severer pang than any we then endured. 
These painful reflections are revived by the disappointment of our fond 
hopes of a speedy re-union, which is now rendered not only distant, but 
very doubtful. You, engaged in business, and surrounded with friends, 
cannot feel as we do on this subject. We have ncthing to do but to 
contemplate our cheerless prospects; or to think of the days that are 
past. I do not mean it reproachfully, when I say, that you will soon 
learn to do without us ;—it is the natural consequence of your situ- 
ation; and we ought to be reconciled to the * common lot.’ But how 
can I forget the happy years in which we were every thing to each 
other. I am sometimes half jealous of our friends ; especially of ——, 
who now has that confidence which we once enjoyed. But I will not 
proceed in this mournful strain ; and do not think, my dear brothers, 
that I am charging you with neglect, or any decrease of affection; 
though I do sometimes anticipate, and that with bitter regret, the na- 
tural effect of a long continued separation. — 

‘« We have not yet tried separation long enough to know what its 
effects will eventually be. . I dread lest, in time, we should become 80 
accustomed to it, as to feel contented to live apart, and forget the 
pleasure of our former intercourse: and I cannot suffer myself to believe 
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what, after all, is most probable, that we never shall be united agaiti. 
It is a forlorn idea ; for what will two or three flying visits in the course 
of the year amount to. Life is short; and we are, perhaps, half way 
through it already, Well, I ought to be thankful that so large a portion 
of it we have passed in company ; and that, the best: part too: and as 
to the future, if 1 could be sure that years of separation would not, in 
the least, estrange our affections from each other, and that the glow 
which warms the youthful breast would never be chilled by our pas- 
sage through a cold, heartless world, I would be content. But the idea 
of becoming such brothers and sisters as we see every where is incom- 
parably more painful than that of a final banishment, in which we should 
love each other as we now do.” ’— Vol. i. pp. 105—108. 


Emerged, however, from this despondent state, Miss Taylor found 
a store of consolation in the absorbing occupation of composition. 
In the year 1810 Mr. ‘Taylor removed to Ongar, where he took 
charge of a dissenting congregation. The project of a boarding 
school was about this time entertained by his daughter, and even 
entered upon, but was finally given up. About the year 1814, Miss 
Taylor produced the tale entitled ‘ Display,” the greater part of 
which was composed during a retreat in Devon and Cornwall, which 
was prolonged by her natural fondness for romantic scenery. ‘This 
work was followed by her “Essays in Rhyme.” In 1816, Miss 
Taylor yielded to the entreaties of the conductor of the “ Youth’s 
Magazine,” and allowed herself to be ranked amongst its stated contri- 
butors; but the “ Essays in Rhyme” appear to have been the favoured 
offspring of her intellect. .In perfecting this work she lavished all 
her care; she exhibited the strength of her partiality in the vigi- 
lance with which she protected it from the hostility of criticism ; 
and we are told that the excitement, of which it was the source, pro- 
duced such an exhausting effect upon the health and spirits of the 
author, that complete idleness and a change of scene became indis- 
pensably necessary to her. After an absence of three years, Miss 
Taylor returned to Ongar, to the enjoyment of the blessings of 
home ; and the year 1817 is commemorated by our biographer with 
that sort of joy which has the supposed sanctions of conscience for 
its indulgence, when the ‘ long standing doubts of her personal 
religion being dispelled, Miss ‘Taylor admitted joyfully the hope of 
salvation, and publicly professed herself a member of the Christian 
church at Ongar, under the pastoral care of her father.’ The 
account of this proceeding is given by herself. 


‘« My mother told you of my having joined the church. You ma 
have supposed that I was frightened into it, by my complaint; but I feel 
thankful that this was not the case ; for it was not till after I had consulted 
Mr. Clyne, that I felt any alarm about it ; nor had I before, any idea of 
its being of a formidable kind. My mind, all the summer, had been 
mach in the state it has been in for years past, that is, unable to apply 
the offer of the Gospel to myself ; and all confusion and perplexity, when 
I attempted to do so. One evening, (about three weeks before going 
to London for advice,) while alone in my room, and thinking on the sub- 
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ject, I saw, by an instantaneous light, that God would, for Christ's sake, 
forgive my sins :—the effect was so powerful that I was almost dissolved 
by it. Iwas unspeakably happy; I believed that had I died that mo. 
ment I should have been safe. Though the strength of the emotion 
soon abated, the effect in a great degree remained. A fortnight after. 
wards, I told Isaac what had taken place, and he urged me to be pro- 
posed immediately tothe church. It was in this state I went to Lon- 
don; and when I heard what was to me wholly unexpected, I could not 
but consider the change in my feeligs as a most kind and timely prepar. 
ation for what, but afew weeks before, would have overwhelmed me with 
consternation and distress. As it was, I heard it with great composure; 
and my spirits did not at all sink till after I returned home. Since then 
I have had many desponding hours, from the fear of death. The happi- 


ness I enjoyed for a short time has given place to a hope, which, though 
faint, secures me from distress.’ ’ — Vol.i. pp. 164—166. 


The progress of an induration in the breast, a disorder which 
proved ultimately fatal to Miss Taylor, not merely by the amount 
of pain which it occasioned, but by bringing a train of anxieties 


on her too susceptible mind, tended very much to embitter the 


latter years of her existence, and all the consolations she enjoyed 
were derived from the resources of religion. Surrounded with 
spiritual comforts, and in the bosom of her family at Ongar, she 
tranquilly expired in April, 1824. 

With a degree of cultivation that raised her beyond the ordina 
rank, and with endowments from nature that elevated her to still 
higher distinction, Miss ‘Taylor might have done infinitely more 
than she has effected for the interests of literature. But she was 
the prey of a desponding conscience: —her fancy, her elegant 
taste, her native humour, were sacrificed to her religious apprehen- 
sions. We shall conclude this notice with a specimen of her poetic 
talents, distinguished for that playfulness of ingenuity, the traces of 
which, as we encounter them in the pages of these volumes, only 
make us lament the rarity of their occurrence. 


‘ The Violet to the Rose. 
¢ Enclosed in the shade of a forest profound, 
Where silence and solitude reign, 
In colours diversified, scattered around, 
A little wild hamlet of flowers was found, 
The peasants of Flora’s domain. 


‘ There blue-bells, and daisies, and primroses grew, 
From tumult and vanity far : 
Their pleasures were simple — their wishes were few, 


They sipped every morning fresh draughts of the dew, 
And slept with the evening star. 


‘ Amid the wild group, in this peaceful recess, 
A Violet peeped from the earth ; 
But lately indeed she had altered her dress ; 
And some in the hamlet had reason to guess, 
She was but a cowslip by birth. 
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‘ While they with the breezes at play might be seen, 
Refusing to join in the sport, | 
She sighed for the garden where Rosa was queen, 
And despised her pale crest, and her trappings of green, 
When she heard of’ the splendours at court. | 


‘ And often at night the disconsolate maid 
Lamented, by others unseen ; 
Till a fairy from court who frequented the glade, 
Overheard the complaint that poor Violet made, 
And told it again to the queen. 


‘ Kind Rosa was melted : — “ My fairy,” said she, 
‘* Again you must hasten away, 
For none of my subjects unhappy shall be ; 
So bear this encouraging message from me, 
To make my poor Violet gay. 


‘« Go tell her, assured of our royal support, 
No longer in sorrow to bend ; 
Entreat her to smile and to join in their sport, 
For that dlue is a favourite colour at court, 
And Rosa, the queen, is her friend.” 


‘ Away on a moonbeam, her message to tell, 
The tiny ambassadress sped : 
"Twas night when she reached little Violet’s dell, 
But each nodding rustic unfolded his bell, 
To hear what Queen Rosa had said. 


‘ The Violet trembled such honours to share, 
And blushed for her folly and pride ; 
Yet pleased that a queen so enchantingly fair 
Should deign for a poor simple peasant to care, 
She thus to the fairy replied : — 


‘« Return, gentle spirit — for Rosa will own 
The tear that from gratitude flows ; 
And tell her that here, in her hamlet alone, 
Violetta will study, unseen and unknown, 
Those virtues that sweetly embellish the throne, 


And love her fair sovereign — the Rose.”’ 
Vol. ii, pp. 88*=91. 





Art. XII. Granby; a Novel. 3 Vols. 8vo. London. Colburn. 
1825. 


Rerorr, not perhaps inartificially got up, has attributed this 
work to a person of distinction in the circles of fashion. If there 
be no foundation for this * loud whisper,” and we rather suspect 
that there is not, such a mode of attracting and deceiving public 
attention cannot be too strongly reprobated. The injury which it 
inflicts on the realauthor, who, though he cannot count ten gener- 
ations in his family, may still be an individual of great respect- 
ability, as he certainly is a writer of considerable talent, is not the 
only evil consequence arising from this false reputation. If almost 
every new tale which is published, is said to be the production of 
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‘a young nobleman,” the phrase will take its course from the 
highest to the lowest branches of the trade, and will become so 
ridiculous, that the very apprehension of its applicability will deter 
many of the brilliant and accomplished minds which adorn the 
aristocracy of England, from permitting themselyes to indulge in 
one of the most fascinating departments of literature. 

‘ Granby,’ we venture to assert, is not the work of a mind 
which has been accustomed to view society from the ’vantage 
ground of elevated rank. It is the production of a practised 
writer, who, however conversant he may be with the fashionable 
lounges of this great metropolis, may still be contented to derive 
his claims upon our notice, rather from his merits as a novelist, 
than from any spurious pretensions to nobility which others have set 
up for him. 

There is much that is worthy of admiration in the work before 
us. The style in which it is written is remarkably simple, fluent, 
and idiomatic. Sometimes it rises to a degree of elegance, parti- 
cularly where the author is engaged in describing a fine landscape, 
or in reporting the conversations of his favourite personages. The 
pervading fault of Granby is, that it abounds with dramatis per- 
sonz whose characters are described with superfluous minuteness, 
but who are seldom made to act in conformity with them. They 
are announced individually with all imaginable pomp; every feature 
of their countenances, every peculiarity of their temperaments, is 
analysed before-hand with the most scrutinizing diligence, so that 
when the parties appear before us, we seem to know much more 
about them than they do themselves, or than their language or actions 
can justify. Besides, cf the whole squadron, consisting of some 
fifty persons, who are thus painted for us at full length, there 
are not above one or two for whom we feel any great degree of 
interest. ‘Thetrue master in his art seldom describes his characters 
at all. He makes the reader acquainted with them by means of 
what they do or suffer, not by the attributes which he ascribes 
to them. 

Next to this fault of over-wrought description, these volumes 
are swelled out by a succession of conversations, the greater part 
of which, after we have waded through them, leave no impression 
whatever on the mind. They are mere badinage, a collection of 
the most trifling and unamusing attempts at wit and repartee, in- 
terspersed with some villanous puns and vulgar jokes, such as 
we are surprized to hear in the company to which the author in- 
troduces us. ‘To this remark there are some exceptions. We 
regret that they are too few. 

Granby, the hero of the tale, is a good sort of young man, 
who acts the amiable on all occasions, and sometimes appears in a 
most disinterested and honourable capacity, without ever impress- 
ing us with the idea of magnanimity. As the author has drawn 
him, his virtues are more allied to timidity and weakness of 
character, than to real dignity of mind. The whole story turns 
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upon an early attachment which he formed for a cousin of his 
own, whose friends contrive from prudential motives to counteract, 
for a whole year, the steps which he took to advance their union. 
The lady is thus described in the author’s usual minute and 
lengthy” manner. 


‘ Caroline Jermyn was worthy of all the love and admiration which 
she had inspired in our hero. Without possessing that faultless regu- 
larity of feature, the very blamelessness of which is sometimes insipid, 
she united the charm of interesting expression, to a face and figure 
which were sufficiently good to obtain an approval from the most 
fastidious eye. ‘There was a sunny brightness in her smile, the charm of 
which could not be overlooked ; and her cheerful and even spirits, and 
playful vivacity, were rendered still more attractive by her unvarying 
sweetness of temper. She also possessed considerable quickness of 
perception, mixed with a candour and good nature which made her 
ever ready to excuse those follies which she was so prompt in discover- 
ing. She was young, and had hitherto seen little of the world; and 
society on an extended scale was still almost new to her; but she 
brought with her an innate tact, the united result of good sense and 
good taste and powers of pleasing, of which she was always less aware 
than those who were in her company. She had a good deal of diffi- 
dence, and a sensitive delicacy of feeling, which gave to her manner 
an occasional shade of reserve; but it was reserve without coldness, 
and which did not even injure the artless sincerity of her address ; it 
was a reserve which scarcely any who witnessed it could wish to see 
removed, so well did it accord with the graceful softness of her 
character. She was totally free from affectation, and had a shrinking 
dread of display, which gave an intrinsic value to those captivating 
qualities which she unconsciously exhibited. 

‘ Caroline Jermyn felt a sincere and strong attachment to Henr 
Granby, whom she had now known for several years. She could re- 
member to have liked him from the first period of their acquaintance ; 
and that sentiment, which began in girlish admiration, ripened with her 
years into actual love. She, indeed, would not have given it that name; 
but how could one interpret otherwise her eagerness to insure his good 
opinion; her eye that watched his looks so timidly, yet anxiously ; her 
abstracted mien when he was absent ; her brightening countenance when 
he approached? She felt that she had derived, not only pleasure, but 
advantage from his society. His correct taste had enabled him to enter 
judiciously into her pursuits ; it was his pencil that first called forth the 
powers of her’s; his love of music that chiefly urged her to excel. Her 
literary taste had also been in a great degree guided and encouraged by 
his; and her talents, which amply repaid their cultivation, had not been 
suffered to lie waste. She was generally, but not pedantically accom- 
plished ; and without being profoundly or scientifically learned, was 
well informed on most topics of elegant and useful knowledge, and such 
as give a value and a grace to the intercourse of polished society.'— 
Vol. i. pp. 46—49. 


Lady Jermyn, and her husband Sir Thomas, who are well 
pourtrayed, had higher views for their daughter than Granby’s ex- 
pectations at that period held cut. He was then living with his 
uncie, General Granby, a retired officer, possessing a limited in- 
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come; and he did not yet know that the estates of another uncle, 
Lord Malton, together with the title, were to descend to him on 
failure of male issue in the right line. The world imagined that 
Lord Malton’s heir would be his son Tyrrel, but it turns out in 
the sequel of the tale that the latter was the fruit of an illicit passion, 
substituted in infancy by the father’s desire for the real heir, who 
died almost as soon as he was born. Of this same ‘T'yrrel the 
author makes most unsparing use. He is the evil demon from 
whose machinations spring all the troubles and disappointments 
experienced by Granby. Upon the whole, we think that the cha- 
racter of Tyrrel is drawn without any regard to vraisemblance. 
He is a profligate gamester, a treacherous friend, a mercenary 
suitor, and, withal, a man of fashion. When driven to an emer- 
gency, he becomes a ruffian of the lowest cast. All his perfidy to 
Granby is repaid by unbounded generosity, which, by the way, 
looks more like the result of terror than of benevolence. When 
the mask was removed, and Tyrrel’s real situation is known to the 
world, he is represented as wandering about the streets of London 
in the disguise of an old Jew. His life is, consistently enough, 
closed by suicide. ‘The introduction of such a character into the 
story, together with the many scenes of guilt and treachery, ap- 
proaching more than once to the verge of murder, in which he is 
involved, betray a remarkable deviation from the good taste which 
is perceptible in other parts of this work. The activity of Tyrrel 
throughout, and the base and furious tenor of his conduct, unre- 
deemed by a single virtue, are not at all in keeping with the tone 
and manners of the circles in which he moved, nor, it may be 
added, of the age in which he is supposed to have lived. The 
interest which his profligate schemes impart to the tale, is essential- 
ly melo-dramatic; it therefore reduces the standard, by which the 
work should be estimated, below that to which most probably the 
author aspired. 

In his representation of quiet, domestic, drawing-room inter- 
course, as well as of the bustle and heartless brilliancy of London 
routs, the author is peculiarly felicitous. Sometimes also, as we 
have already intimated, he touches external scenery with a master- 
hand. No man has ever left a ball room at an early hour of the 
morning, who will not recognize the truth and beauty of the follow- 
ing picture. It is necessary to premise, that after a tedious separ- 
ation from Caroline for several months, Granby met her with her 
mother at a rout, and learned from a bright glance that, though 
compelled to submit to the control of others, she did not yet forget 
the companion of her infancy. As they left the ball-room — 


‘ Granby followed them with his eyes: and now too full of happiness 
to be accessible to any feelings of jealousy or repining, after a short 
reverie of the purest satisfaction, he left the ball, and sallied out into 
the fresh cool air of a summer-morning, suddenly passing from the red 
glare of lamp-light to the clear sober brightness of returning day. He 
walked cheerfully onward, refreshed and exhilarated by the air of 
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morning, and interested with the scene around him. It was broad day- 
light, and he viewed the town under an aspect in which it is alike pre- 
sented to the late-retiring votary of pleasure, and to the early-rising 
sons of business. He stopped on the pavement of Oxford-street to 
contemplate the effect. The whole extent of that long vista, unclouded 
by the mid-day smoke, was distinctly visible to his eye at once. The 
houses shrunk to half their span, while the few visible spires of the 
adjacent churches seemed to rise less distant than before, gaily tipped 
with -early sunshine, and much diminished in apparent size, but 
heightened in distinctness and in beauty. Had it not been for the cool 
grey tint which slightly mingled with every object, the brightness was 
almost that of noon. But the life, the bustle, the busy din, the flowing 
tide of human existence, were all wanting to complete the similitude. 
All was hushed and silent: and this mighty receptacle of human 
beings, which a few short hours would wake into active energy and 
motion, seemed like a city of the dead. 

‘ There was little to break this solemn illusion. Around were the 
monuments of human exertion, but the hands which formed them were 
no. longer there. Few, if any, were the symptoms of life. No sounds 
were heard but the heavy creaking of a solitary waggon: the twittering 
of an occasional sparrow: the monotonous tone of the drowsy watch- 
man: and the distant rattling of the retiring carriage, fading on the ear 
till it melted into silence: and the eye that searched for living objects 
fell on nothing but the grim great-coated guardian of the night, 
muffled up into an appearance of doubtful character between bear and 
man, and scarcely distinguishable, by the colour of his dress, from the 
brown flags along which he sauntered.’—Vol. i. pp. 297—299. 


Though subjected to a series of disappointments and mortifica- 
tions in his pursuit of Caroline, yet Granby was occasionally cheered 
by asecret intelligence, which was renewed between them as often as 
they met at various assemblies, and this too without the aid of verbal 
communication. The arts of Tyrrel occasioned both a good deal of 
annoyance, by false representations calculated to excite their mutual 
jealousy. Another hero was also engaged in similar practices, 
which seemed likely to be more fatal to Granby’s hopes than the 
machinations of ‘l'yrrel, because they were contrived with more 
intriguing ingenuity, and conducted with a more specious exhibition 
of disinterestedness and politeness. This hero was ‘Trebeck, 
who is perhaps the most finished character in the novel. He is 
evidently a compound of one or two now antiquated beaux, who not 
many years ago were in the highest odour of fashion at the west end 
of the town. The ease of his manner, the oddity of his remarks, 
the temerity and good on of his language, and his thorough mastery 
over every circle into which he is admitted, may be supposed to be 
borrowed for the occasion from a living original. ‘The copy is 
excellent, though we should hope overcharged, in the unamiable 
traits of character which are given to Trebeck. 

The reader may wish to see a specimen of his conversational 
facility. The following dialogue between him and Caroline is sup- 
posed to have taken place at the dinner-table -at. Lord Daventry’s, 
where a large party was assembled; among them the epicurean 
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Duke of Ilminster. The passage displays the character of Trebeck, 


and affords rather a favourable example of the author’s powers 


in this department of a novel. It also presents Caroline in an 
amiable point of view. 


‘ « By the by,” said Trebeck, who sat next to Caroline, “ what is 
the dish before you? It looks well, and I see you are eating some of 
it. Let me recommend it to the Duke upon your authority ; I dare not 
upon my own.” 

‘ « Then pray do not use mine.” 

* « Yes, I will, with your permission; I'll tell him you thought by 
what dropt from him in conversation that it would exactly suit the 
genius of his taste. Shall I? Yes, Duke,” (raising his voice a little, 
and speaking across the table.) 

‘« Oh, no! how can you ?” 

‘« Why not:? — Duke,” (with a glance at Caroline) “ will you allow 
me to take wine with you ?” 

‘« T thought,” said she, relieved from her trepidation, and laughing 
slightly, “‘ you would never say any thing so very strange.” 

‘“ You have too good an opinion of me; I blush for my unworthi- 
ness, But confess, that in fact you were rather alarmed at the idea of 
being held up to such a critic as the recommender of a bad dish.” 

‘« Oh no, I was not thinking of that ; but I hardly know the Duke; 
and it would have seemed so odd ; and perhaps he might have thought 
that I had really told you to say something of that kind.” 

‘«< Of course he would ; but you must not suppose that he would have 
been at all surprised at it. I’m afraid you are not aware of the full 
extent of your privileges, and are not conscious how many things young 
ladies can, and may, and will do.” 

‘ “ Indeed I am not — perhaps you will instruct me.” 

‘« Ah, I never do that for any body. I like to see young ladies in- 
struct themselves. It is better for them, and much more amusing to 
me. But, however, for once I will venture to tell you, that a very com- 
petent knowledge of the duties of women may, with proper attention, 
be picked up in a ball-room.” 

‘« Then I hope,”’ said she, laughing, “ you will attribute my deficiency 
to my little experience of balls. I have only been at two.” 

‘« Only two! and one of them I suppose a race ball. Then you have 
not yet experienced any of the pleasures of a London season? Never 
had the dear delight of seeing and being seen, in a well of tall people 
at a rout, or passed a pleasant hour at a ball upon a staircase? I envy 
you. You have much to enjoy.” 

*«“ You do not mean that I really have ?” 

‘« Yes —really. But let me give you a caution or two. Never 
dance with any man without first knowing his character and condition, 
on the word of two credible chaperons. At balls, too, consider what 
you come for—to dance of course, and not to converse ; therefore, 
never talk yourself, nor encourage it in others.” 

‘« T am afraid I can only answer for myself.” 

‘« Why, if foolish, well-meaning people will choose to be entertain- 
ing, I question if you have the power of frowning them down in a very 
forbidding manner: but I would give them no countenance neverthe- 
less.” 


‘ «Your advice seems a little ironical.” 
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¢« Oh, you may either follow it or reverse it — that is its chief 
beauty. It is equally good taken either way.” ’—Vol. i. pp. 93—95. 


Next to Caroline, we should select General Granby as our 
favourite — preferring him even to his youthful nephew. The old 
man reminds us now and then of Captain Absolute—testy, impatient, 
affectionate, gay, and fond of his bottle. His death causes a 
material change in the prospects of Henry, who, besides a small 
accession of fortune, derived from him the documents by which 
Tyrrel’s illegitimacy was placed beyond dispute. Before we quit 
this part of the subject, we must present the reader with the descrip- 
tion of Henry’s sudden return, after an absence of some months, to 
the residence of his uncle, upon hearing of his alarming illness. 


‘On Friday about mid-day he drove into the village of Ashton, and 
stopped at the well-remembered turn, where a-bye-road led from the 
highway to his uncle’s house. ‘his was situated about a quarter of a 
mile from the public road: and Granby got out and walked to it. 

‘It was a fine but melancholy day: one of those which this cloudy 
climate rarely affords, but which, when it comes, is apt to temper our 
admiration with a certain feeling of gentle sadness. Not a cloud was to 
be seen, to relieve and heighten, by its contrast, the monotonous expanse 
of dull, deep, greyish blue. Not a breeze was heard to rustle through 
the trees: scarce a sound disturbed the silence, except the sky-lark 
twittering on high, you knew not where, and the long-drawn chirrup of 
the grasshopper. A thin haze which was spread over the landscape, 
gave a gloomy indistinctness to the distance, and deepened the flat 
solemnity of the dark green trees. There was a general, unrelieved, 
dull light; so that, unless when looking at your own shadow, you might 
have almost questioned the reality of the sunshine ; and you might have 
thought the landscape cold, were not your ideas otherwise diverted by 
the enervating heat that poured down from the luminary above. 

‘ The scene conveyed a sentiment of gloom to the mind of Granby,— 
who perhaps was predisposed by the depressing object of his return, to 
seek food for melancholy. He walked on slowly, with his eyes on the 
ground, till, no turning a well-remembered corner, the house appeared 
immediately before him, and he raised his head to look at it. The 
shutters had been closed to keep out the sunshine — which gave it a 
deserted air. It looked to Granby like the mansion of death: and as 
he gazed upon the well-known window of his uncle’s room, he shudder- 
ed tothink how soon he might be told, that this room contained the 
corpse of one so justly dear to him. : 

‘ He involuntarily stopped as the thought arose, and dreaded to ad- 
vance and learn the worst: but after a brief, internal struggle, he press- 
ed onward with a quickened pace. Still he saw no face that he knew, 
and heard no sound familiar to him, till, as he was almost at the door, 
an old favourite dog of his uncle’s came bounding round the corner with 
a loud angry bark, which, on recognizing Granby, he instantly softened 
into a fondling whine, and writhed himself into many an expressive ges- 
ture of greeting. 

‘ Granby could not forbear, however occupied with other thoughts, 
from bestowing a short caress on his first welcomer, and then looking 
up, saw one of the shutters partially unclosed, and a female head appear 
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through the chink. In an instant he was at the door, with his hand on 
the bell, doubtful whether he should venture to ring. He removed his 
hand, for he heard the low pattering of feet in the hall within: the door 
was carefully opened: and behind it, as he entered, was Mrs. Robins, 
the old housekeeper, with a face that struggled between pleasure at 
seeing him, and grief for the cause of his return. 
_* Js my uncle alive ?” were Granby’s first words: they were uttered 

in a tremulous whisper. 

‘ «Tis all we can say,” replied Mrs. Robins: “ but thank God, Mr. 
Henry, we can say that.” 

‘“¢T am anxious,” said he, “‘ to see him: Is he sensible ? Does he ex- 
pect me?” 

‘« Yes, Sir, he does, I am pretty sure, for I told him myself that you 
would be back soon: and he made signs as if he understood me. But 


I think I had better prepare him for it, if you please, Sir. Will you - 


just walk in here ?” and she opened the door of the room in which he 
and his uncle used to sit. . 
‘It was almost dark, the shutters being closed to exclude the sun. 
He half opened one of them, and as the light poured in, looked round 
with mournful interest on the desolate apartment. Every thing in it 
reminded him of times that had been, and now, he feared, never would 
return. There was his uncle’s chair in the spot in which he always sat, 
and another placed opposite, as if for himself, on the other side of the 
small Pembroke table. On that table lay the last newespaper that his 
uncle had been reading — perhaps the last he ever would read — 
marking by a day in advance the date of his first illness: and near it | 
was an accumulation of unopened papers that had arrived since, and 
several sealed letters in well known hands. On the chimney-piece was 
a small old-fashioned clock, — the last appeal from all other clocks and 
watches in the house, — which his uncle, with scrupulous punctuality, 
always wound up with his own hand. It had now stopped — a mute 


predicter of the fate of him to whose daily care it owed its motions.’ — 
Vol. ii. pp. 284—287. 


This is all very well told. Every feature of the scene is in 
harmony with the melancholy occasion of Granby’s visit. His 
uncle died the same evening, after indicating to Henry where the 
papers were deposited by which his right to the title and estates of 
Lord Malton, upon the death of the latter, was established. This 
event took place shortly after, and it need scarcely be added that a 


corresponding change took place in the minds of Sir Thomas and | 
Lady Jermyn, who were delighted to have for their son-in-law a . 


peer of the realm. 
Having observed on the melo-dramatic character of Tyrrel, we 
shall enable the reader to judge of him from his own represent- 


ation of his career. We have alluded to the generosity with 
which Granby treated him on every occasion, and to the last “ act” 


of his life, which was spent in disguise and in a wretched garret in _- 


London. Here Granby was induced to visit him. 


‘ Lord Malton surveyed the scene with sorrow and dismay. Tyrrel 
read his thoughts in his countenance, and seemed to participate in them. 
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« Yes,” said he, “ this is my splendour — here I live, and there, in the 
sty within, I sleep. It is bad enough, but I am satisfied. We gentry 
accustom ourselves to many fancied indispensables, that we can do very 
well without.” 

«« But how came you into this situation?” said Lord Malton; « I 
thought you meant to have gone abroad ? Is not this an imprudent ex- 
posure of yourself ,. 

«« There is little risk,” said Tyrrel. ‘ You can bear witness of the 
excellence of my disguise. And if they come to speak to me, I can 
puzzle them more than ever. My old cracked voice would throw them 
off the scent completely. Yes, I sometimes walk amongst them, and 
take a peep behind the scenes, and see how the pigeon-trade thrives. I 
marched the other day into the billiard rooms in street. There 
was an old acquaintance, playing his worst to encourage a youngster — 
shamming nervous. Qh, I long to dlow a few of them! — But it is a 
sorry subject for me to talk upon, — me that — oh! it drives me mad. 
Fool, fool!” he exclaimed, striking his forehead — “ to have wrecked 
myself, to have sunk to this vile state, through worse than folly — 
through wickedness.” | 

Here his voice seemed choked with emotion, and his countenance was 
frightfully agitated. He hid his face for a few seconds; then raising it, 
and speaking in a calmer tone, “ Granby,” said he, “ shun gambling as 
you would the plague. I have a right to warn you. No one better 
knows its pains and pleasures than myself. I have tried them thoroughly ; 
I have drunk the cup from the sparkling froth to the bitter dregs. 
People tell you that it fascinates. Ay, and so does the rattlesnake. 
The poor bird, that is drawn within reach of the creature’s jaws, is an apt ' 
type of the growing gambler ; and the vice is scarce less deadly than 
the reptile. I know its pleasures well. I was a cool, calm, steady 
player — one who entered into its sober delights ; yet I have sat whole 
anxious hours, even when a run of luck was in my favour, with a burning . 
brain, parched and fevered, waiting in terrible agitation for the change 
of fortune that must soon come, and sweep my ill-gotten winnings from 
me; yes, and envying the loser, the very loser, for having better things 
In prospect. This was my triumph! these were the glories of success / 
Ihave given you now the bright side of the picture. Judge from that 
of the reverse. May you never know the horrid agonies of the losing 
gamester. I have tried that too; and to my cost, or I should not now - 
be sculking here. Oh! that sinking of the soul —that struggle of the 
spirits — striving, striving in vain, to bear up manfully. And then, the’ 
feeling that you must go on, and repair the past, and plunge deeper into 
the pit; and the growing consciousness that you must sink, sink for ever, 
or fight your way through by any means —no matter what, fair or foul ! 
But I am wandering, I scarce know where. Madman!” (he muttered) 
“ to dwell on that !— oh, I could envy the damned!” 


One extract more and we have done. It will be seen that we 
refer to it on account of the useful hint which it furnishes for the - 
information of the fair portion of the creation. We should add 
that Courtenay was another of Granby’s friends, who was also his: - 
rival for the affections of Caroline. His attentions were encouraged 
by Lady Jermyn, who, as she ‘ liked to be civil to young people,” 
gave him a cordial invitation to Brackingsley, the family seat. 
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‘ Courtenay accepted the invitation with great alacrity. Not that he 
felt much pleasure in the society of either Lady Jermyn or Sir Thomas, 
or was much flattered by their notice of him. The attraction lay else. 
where: it was “ the one fair daughter which he loved passing well,” 
He had begun to admire Caroline in town, and thought of her as serj. 
ously as could reasonably be expected, considering that he had never 
met her but in the anti-matrimonial atmosphere of a London ball-room, 

‘ His admiration thus awakened, began to ripen fast into attachment, 
now that he saw her in the less dazzling, but more seductive sphere of 
her domestic circle. Hers were gentle timid graces which such a 
situation called forth; and in these consisted her greatest charm, 
Courtenay could not long regard her in this attractive point of view, 
without being deeply struck with the many captivating points of her 
character ; her unvaried sweetness of temper, natural, unforced cheer- 
fulness, and perfect freedom from affectation. He saw her now in that 
situation where woman’s power is most deeply felt—— where alone she 
may expect to win the heart of a man of sense. 

‘ It is not amid the gay distractions of a crowded party, or the lively 
prattle of the dance — though with beauty heightened by the aid of 
brilliant lights, of costly jewels, and all the pride of millinery, that her 
influence is most powerfully experienced. It is in the quiet inter- 
change of that domestic species of society, in which display has less 
power to enter, and in which the sterling qualities of the mind have 
fuller leisure to expand.’—Vol. ill. pp. 86, 87. 


This is the language of good sense; for a few more such passages 
we should willingly exchange a vast quantity of the small talk which 
incumbers this work. Such persiflage may be amusing enough, when 
nothing better can be had, in a round conversation sustained by six 
orf seven persons. But reduce it to writing, the sparkle vanishes, 
and the spirit which gave it buoyancy becomes insipid. 





Art. XIII. Histoire de lhomme au masque de fer accompagnée des 


pieces authentiques, &c. Par J. Delort. &vo. pp. 296. Delaforest. 
Paris.* 1825. 


M. DE VOLTAIRE was one of the first historians, who mentioned the 
mysterious imprisonment of the man in the iron mask. In his Age 
of Louis XIV. he states, that some months after the death of 
Cardinal Mazarin, in 1661, an unknown prisoner, of a youthful and 
stately figure, was sent with the utmost secrecy to the castle of the 
Island of St. Margaret, on the coast of Provence, where he was 
confined under the special care of St. Mars, an officer in whom 
Louis XIV. reposed the greatest confidence. When St. Mars was 
made Governor of the Bastile, his prisoner was removed with him, 
and in that prison he remained till death, which happened in 1704. 
During the whole time of his detention he was compelled, under 
pain of instant death, to wear a mask, of which the lower part had 
steel springs, contrived so that he cculd eat without taking it off. 
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In the Bastile he was treated with the greatest attention and respect 
he never complained of his situation, or gave the least hint who he 
was. Chamillard, the last minister, who was acquainted with the 
history of this transaction, being pressed on his death-bed to declare 
who the prisoner was, answered, that it was a secret of state, and 
that he had sworn never to reveal it. M. de Voltaire adds, that 
the wonder was increased, as at the time when this prisoner was sent 
to the Island of St. Margaret, no person of distinction disappeared 
in Europe. Satisfied with the mere statement of the fact, the 
historian of Louis XIV. offers no conjecture as to the individual 
who was thus doomed to so many years of concealment. 

The question has not failed to excite a good deal of attention, for 
tothe minds of most men nothing is more attractive than mystery of 
any description, except the solution of it, Some writers, among whom 
the jesuit Griffet stands foremost, have given the mask to Louis de 
Bourbon Count of Vermandois High Admiral of France, and the 
natural son of Louis XIV. and Madame de la Valiere. Some have 
imagined the unknown prisoner to be the Duke of Beaufort, grandson 
of Henry IV., and Gabrielle d’Estrées. Some, as St. Foix for in- 
stance, imagined him to be the famous Duke of Monmouth, the 
natural son of Charles II. and Lucy Walters. ‘The mere com- 
parison of dates would be sufficient to overthrow every one of these 
conjectures. Again it was said that the masked prisoner was a twin 
brother of Louis XIV., born eight hours after this monarch, and 
that his father had the circumstance carefuily concealed, in conse- 
quence of a prediction which was conveyed to him by some im- 
postors, that if the queen should be delivered of twins, the kingdom 
would be involved in civil war. The story goes on to say, that 
Louis XIII. had him at first privately educated in the country as 
the illegitimate son of a nobleman, but that he gave indications of 
having discovered his parentage on the accession of Louis XIV., 
which rendered it necessary that he should be imprisoned for life, 
and that he should wear a mask to prevent his being recognized. 
This elucidation of the mystery, may be seen in the memoirs of the 
Marshal Duke de Richelieu, which, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
are wholly unworthy of credit. M. Millin, in his Antiquités 
Nationales, unhesitatingly coincides with M. Charpentier, that the 
man in the iron mask could have been no other than an elder brother 
of Louis XIV., the fruit of the gallantries of Anne of Austria with 
the Duke of Buckingham, or some other of her male favourites. 
After his death, adds M. Millin, every care was employed to have 
the secret buried with him: few were the persons who had any 
acquaintance with it: Madame de Pompadour knew it ; Louis X V1. 
might possibly have been ignorant of it. 

Not so, perhaps, Louis XV. It is said, that the Duke de 
Choiseul, being anxious to penetrate this state secret, one day 
entreated that monarch to reveal it to him. ‘The king only ob- 
served, that in all the statements which had been published up to 
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that time concerning the iron mask, there was not a syllable of 
truth; and that of all the conjectures which had been made respect. 
ing it, not one was well founded. Another on dit, noticed in the 
Mémoires d’un Voyageur qui se repose, (t. ii. p. 208.) relates that 
Madame de Pompadour, at the instigation of the Duke de Choisey}, 
pressed Louis XV. on the subject; and that the King answered that 
the man in the iron mask was one of the ministers of a certain 
Italian Prince. 

The object of the work before us is to establish the truth of the 
latter assertion attributed to Louis XV., and which agrees so well 
with M. de Voltaire’s observation, that ‘ at the time when the pri- 
soner was sent to the Island of St. Margaret, no person of distinction 
disappeared in Europe.” After showing in a very satisfactory 
manner that some of the persons to whom the fatal honour of the 
mask was ascribed, never existed, and that none of the rest who 
have been mentioned could, from the periods, or the well known 
circumstances, of their deaths, have been the mysterious prisoner, 
M. Delort proceeds to the affirmative part of his argument. It is 
well known that Louis XIV. was strongly bent on making conquests 
in Italy, and that in order to diminish the influence of the house of 
Austria over that nation, the Abbe d’Estrades, the French ambas- 
sador to the republic of Venice, conceived (in 1677) the project ofa 
treaty by which Gonzagues, Duke of Mantua, was to consent to the 
admission of a French garrison into the fortress of Casal, the pos- 
session of which would materially facilitate the entrance of a French 
army into Italy. ‘The opposing interests of Austria, as well as of 
several sovereign princes, rendered it necessary that this negotiation 
should be conducted with the greatest delicacy and secresy. Besides, 
the Duke of Mantua, although of full age, was still in a great 
measure ruled by the influence of his mother, and a monk named 
Bulgarini, both of whom were entirely devoted to the house of 
Austria. The Duke, though of the most dissipated habits, was 
nevertheless desirous of shaking off this double yoke, but in order 
to accomplish that object, it was necessary that Gonzagues should 
have near him some person in whom he reposed unqualified con- 
fidence. Such a person the Abbe d’Estrades conceived he had 
found in the Count Matthioli, who had been secretary of state to the 
preceding Duke of Mantua (Charles III.). Matthioli was born in 
1640; he was of an ancient and respectable family, and had dis 
tinguished himself in the study of the civil and canon laws. He was 
perfectly conversant with the secrets of the Italian princes, and had 
evinced a disposition to support the French interest. Before 
d’Estrades, however, opened himself to the Count, he had him 
secretly watched by a person of the name of Giuliani at Verona, 
where Matthioli resided. During the first interview with hin, 
Giuliani learned that the Spaniards were taking steps to possess 
themselves of Casal, and to strip the Duke of Mantua of all his 
states; and that, in order to gain their object, they promoted divisions 
inhiscourt, bythe most artful intrigues. Upon this Giuliani expressed 
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his apprehension that nothing but the protection of France could save 
Gonzagues from the dangers by which hewasthreatened. The Count, 
who ardently desired to resume his former office, readily entered into 
this view of the matter, and pledged himself in a letter addressed 
to Louis XIV., to become the instrument of that monarch’s poli- 
tical designs at the court of Gonzagues. Giuliani reported the 
result of his mission to d’Estrades, and the Count in the mean- 
time had a long conference with the Duke, the issue of which was 
that the latter consented to give up Casal to Louis XIV., provided 
that he was freed from the state of anxiety in which he was con- 
tinually kept by the intrigues of Spain. D’Estrades being duly 
informed of this conference, and its results, by Matthicli ex- 
pressed a wish that he should himself have an interview with the 
young Duke, and the season of the Venetian Carnival was fixed 
for this purpose, as the mask would effectually assist them to dis- 
guise their proceedings from the neighbouring princes. Matthioli 
proceeded to Venice, and represented to d’Estrades that one of 
the first measures to be adopted by Louis XIV., was to remit 
Gonzagues one hundred thousand pistoles, as the purchase-money 
for Casal; adding, that the money would be employed in matters 
connected with the service and advantage of France. This sum 
was after some negotiation pared down to a hundred thousand 
crowns, which were not to be paid until after the exchange of 
ratifications, 

The time of the carnival arrived. Gonzagues and d’Estrades, 
on the 13th of March, 1678, had a long interview at midnight, at 
which the negotiation was considerably advanced, and it was 
arranged that Matthioli should be sent to Paris in order to com- 
plete it. ‘The Count, accompanied by Giuliani, proceeded thither 
in October, the same year; he found d’Estrades there, and under 
circumstances of the strictest secresy a treaty was concluded in 
the following December, which stipulated that the Duke of 
Mantua should admit French troops into Casal ; that if Louis XIV. 
sent an army into Italy, the command of it should be given to the 
young Duke, and that upon the execution of the treaty he should 
receive a hundred thousand crowns. After the conclusion of this 
treaty, Matthioli had a private audience of the king, who presented 
him with a valuable ring, and a considerable sum of money. 

Measures were next taken for assembling a French army on 
the frontiers, which threw all Italy into alarm. The Austrian 
and Spanish Ambassadors at Venice repaired to Mantua, and as 
It was suspected that. Louis XIV. had designs on Casal,- they 
strongly represented to the Duke the dangers which would follow 
the cession of that fortress to France. The Duke stoutly denied 
the existence of the secret treaty, of which rumour had already 
spoken, but Matthioli immediately after informed the Ambassadors 
of the whole transaction, and added, under the Duke’s directions, 
that the ratifications would be exchanged on the 9th of March, at 
the village of Increa, a few miles from Casal, and that on the 18th 
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of the same month, the Duke would proceed to Casal to receive 
the French treops. The 9th of March arrived. Matthioli dig 
not make his appearance at Increa, where he was expected by the 
French General Catinat. Catinat dispatched an emissary tg 
Casal, who returned the next morning, and informed him tha 
the peasantry had risen, and that a detachment of cavalry were 
on their march to apprehend him. Upon this, Catinat him. 
self repaired to Casal, and adroitly gained admission into the 
fortress, the governor of which received him in the most friend] 
manner. Nothing was yet heard of the Count. Catinat returned 
to Pignerol. | 

D’Estrades was at this time at Turin, and being alarmed at the 
delay of the exchange of ratifications, he wrote to Matthiolj 
urging the execution of the compact. Matthioli was wanderin 
about Italy; his proceedings gave rise to suspicions in the mind of 
d’Estrades, which were turned into certainty, when he learned 
from the Duchess of Savoy, a princess sincerely devoted to French 
interests, and at that time Regent of the states of Victor-Amedée II, 
her son, that the intriguing Italian on his return from Paris, had 
given her at Turin copies of all the documents relating to the treaty 
of Casal, and had informed her even of the minutest circumstances 
connected with it. D’Estrades was overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment. He no longer doubted that the perfidious Italian had also 
revealed the secret to the Court of Turin, which was in the interests 
of Austria, and from which he received as the price of his treache 
two thousand livres; to the senate of Venice; and to the agents of 
Spain, from whom it was soon after known that he had actually 
obtained for the secret five hundred gold crowns. The object of 
the negotiation was thus frustrated, and Louis XIV. indignant at 
being made the dupe of Matthicli, was determined on destroying 
him. D’Estrades received orders to concert the secret apprehen- 
sion of the Count, and St. Mars, the governor of Pignerol, re- 
ceived a letter from the French minister Louvois, directing him 
** to receive a person, whom the Abbe d’Estrades would cause to 
be arrested, for conduct with which his Majesty had reason to be 
dissatisfied, to guard him in such a manner as that no one should 
have any intercourse with him, in order that he might repent of 
his bad conduct, and that his detention should be so managed as 
that no one should discover that a new prisoner was confined at 


Pignerol.” This letter is given from the French Archives, and 
dated the 27th of April, 1679. 

The Abbé d’Estrades confided his design to the Duchess of 
Savoy, who promised to keep it a secret, provided Matthioli was 
not apprehended within her territory. He further learned, that the 
Count had aggravated his guilt, by refusing to give the original 
documents of the treaty to the Duke of Mantua. The Abbé had 
subsequently an interview with Matthioli, who, though he equivo- 


cated a good deal, nevertheless sufficiently betrayed the course of 


his perfidious proceedings. But d’Estrades dissembled in his turn. 
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Knowing that Matthioli was about to proceed to Casal, the Abbé 
took measures for effecting his abduction. The Count, however, 
returned to Turin, and protested that the frequent journies which 
he made, and the presents which he gave away, in order to serve 
the interests of France, left him without money. The Abbé 
adroitly told him, that General Catinat, who commanded the troops 
which were about to enter Casal, had a considerable sum at his 
disposal ; and it was arranged that Matthioli should meet him in a 
church about half a mile from Turin, for the purpose of receiving 
asupply. At the hour appointed, six o’clock on the morning of 
the 2d of May 1679, Matthioli was punctual to his appointment, 
and was apprehended by Catinat, without making any resistance, 
although he was armed, as was then usual in Italy, with a poniard 
and a brace of pistols. He was immediately conducted under the 
care of St. Mars and a small guard to the fortress of Pignerol, 
where he arrived late at night, and was imprisoned, without its being 
known to any one except St. Mars, who he was. He was here 
detained for some years under the name of Lestang. He confessed 
that the Duke of Mantua never signed the ratification; and he 
acknowledged that all his papers were in the hands of his father, 
from whom they were ultimately received by d’Estrades, through 
the agency of Giuliani. The French troops who were encamped 
on the frontiers returned to France; and thus failed the designs of 
Louis XIV. upon Italy. 

At first Matthioli was treated, according to the King’s special 
order, with a considerable degree of harshness. He complained 
of this severity, and pretended that solitary confinement turned his 
brain. He affected to hold conversations with the angels, and to 
receive from them intelligence of what was going on in the world. 
From Pignerol he and another state prisoner (a jacobin) were re- 
moved to Lixiles, about twelve leagues from Pignerol, still under 
the care of St. Mars, in whom the King reposed great confidence, 
and whom he appointed governor of Exiles. Matthioli was con- 
veyed thither in a closely covered litter. The place being found 
exceedingly unhealthy, the Jacobin died there, and St. Mars, at his 
own solicitation, was removed to the government of the islands 
Sainte-Marguerite and Saint-Honorat, near the coast of Provence. 
On the 18th of April 1687, St. Mars took Matthioli with him ; the 
latter was conveyed in a chair covered on every side with waxed 
linen, that be might have enough of air, without being seen by any 
body. These precautions were necessary, in as much as the appre- 
hension of the subject of a foreign prince upon foreign territory, 
was such a gross violation of the law of nations, that if it were 
known, Louis XIV. could not detain his prisoner an hour without 
bringing upon him remonstrances from every court in Europe. 
The idea of a mask had not yet been thought of — at least it 
does not seem to have been yet carried into practice, for if it had 
been, the other precautions would have been unnecessary. The 
mystery with which the prisoner was surrounded, of course, gave 
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rise to many enquiries. St. Mars in answering them told map 
yellow lies (des contes jaunes), as he expresses it, which probably 
gave birth to many of the conjectures which historians have mage 
concerning this famous captive. 

After remaining in the island of St. Margaret eleven years, ¢. 
Mars was appointed governor of the Bastile in Paris, whither he 
removed, together with his prisoner in 1698. It is probable tha 
it was on his journey thither, Matthioli was masqued for the first 
time, as upon so long a road any other mode of concealment would 
have been inconvenient. A mask was certainly worn by Matthiolj 
on his entrance into the Bastile. It was not, however, of iron, as 
is commonly represented, but of black velvet strengthened with 
whalebone, and closed behind by means of a padlock which was 
kept sealed. ‘The mask was so formed as that the prisoner could 
not take it off himself, and yet that he could eat and drink without 
difficulty. After suffering an imprisonment which lasted for twenty. 
four years, six months, and eighteen days, the masked prisoner 
died, almost suddenly, on the 19th of November 1703, at ten 
o’clock at night, and was buried the next day. ‘The register of his 
burial, in the cemetery of the church of St. Paul in Paris, shows, that 
he was interred there on the 20th November 1703, under the name 
of Marchialy. 

The reader will naturally ask, where is the evidence upon which 
this narrative of facts depends ? We can only answer, that he will 
find it in a copious mass of documents, which form the greater por- 
tion of M. Delort’s publication. These documents are chiefly taken 
from the archives of Paris; and we have found no reason to doubt 
the authenticity of any of them. In collecting them together, and 
giving them to the public, M. Delort has indisputably thrown great 
light on a historical mystery, which perhaps was of importance only 
so long as it remained unknown. 

















